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The outdoor bathing pool at the country house, while retaining all its practical and pleasurable value, may be made an integral part of the garden's decorative scheme. 
In this instance the necessary privacy is afforded by the surrounding hedges and shrubbery, while the vine-grown pergola, with its Doric colonnade, produces a fitting 
classic effect 
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FACTS AND FIGURES FROM ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCES THAT KNOCKED THE BOTTOM OUT OF HIS 
GENTLEMAN-FARMING DREAM BUT LEFT HIM UNDISCOURAGED—IS THE AMATEUR A SURE LOSER? 
Epitor’s Note: The other side of the stor however painful, is usually illuminating. Here is the other side of a story Its genests ts interesting. In House and GARDEN 
run a series of Back-to-the-Lan ’ against which a subscriber protested He was a back-to-the-lander, but he had no staggering luck and he was a g 
nough sportsman say § u him, and he wrote these stories, giving , without reservation of fact or figure, what came from his efforts This mont] 
f e first , e@ seco? ‘ in September Was his just a ca hard luck 





HE marvelous results, published in many current magazines, 
of mere amateurs who have gone into the farming busi- 
ness and have made great successes— 


1 


nave 


whereas the farmers who 
been in the business all their lives can barely make ends 
meet—are both interesting and encouraging to those “‘back-to-the- 
landers” like myself, who have embarked the frail craft of their 
savings in a similar enterprise, and are endeavoring to pilot it to 
the haven of financial success. 

The following expense account of an amateur’s first year on a 
farm is not intended to act as a deterrent to others similarly 
minded, though it may serve to caution those who, with but little 
capital or experience, think to make a small, worn-out farm self- 
supporting. 

When, after an active life of thirty vears, ill-health forced me 
to give up my profession, | naturally turned my thoughts to farm- 
ing as an occupation and amusement. I had been brought up on 
a farm and was somewhat familiar with its enjoyments and its 
requirements. During my active professional life | 
had not been able to save a great deal of money, but 


borhood for my farm. We decided that we should like to be near 
water, so we investigated locations on the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay. It was important to have railroad facilities, and that ex 
cluded most of the Western Shore. From an atlas I found sec 
tions on the Eastern Shore of Maryland that had both railroad 
connections to Philadelphia and boats to Baltimore, thus giving 
the advantage of two markets. | wrote to the postmasters of 
several towns whose locations seemed to comply with the con 
ditions, asking each that he give me the name of a reliable real 
estate agent in his town. After getting in touch with them, | 
visited several places and looked at the farms offered for sale 
by the agents. I did not decide at once, but weighed the matter 
carefully, comparing the sites, and finally found a small water 
front farm that complied fairly well with my specifications. It 
was on a large river but a few minutes’ walk from the wharf 
of a steamboat line to Baltimore, and about six miles from a fair- 
sized city, from which the railroad went to Philadelphia. The 





[ was in possession of an income of about $250 per 
month, and I had about $1,500 in cash which | could 
invest. I had also about $2,000 invested which I did 
fair 
income if | 
wished, but I needed an occupation to interest me 


not wish to disturb, as it was bringing in a 
return. I could live quietly on my 
and occupy my time, and I wished to increase my in- 
come. I was carrying, also, a fair amount of life 
insurance. 

It was natural that, upon looking around for a place 
in which to settle and take up my occupation of farm- 
ing, | should expect to find one in the neighborhood of 
my family home, in one of the Middle States, and | 
confidently expected to do so; but on taking up the 
search for a place that would be suitable and agreeable 
for me and my family, I found very soon that land 
values in desirable localities were far beyond my 
means. With a great deal of reluctance, therefore, | 
was forced to look at a distance from my home neigh- 





The amateur soon realizes that a great share of farming is preparatory and done in the coldframe 
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ve paid $30 per mont [his was 5 per cent on more than 
000. sO it O e that we might just as well be paying 
that much, if necessat or mortgage on a house which we 
kl owt ind we would then have 

nething t or thr rie 
lor seve lw busily engaged upon plans, which 
then took t etent ilder in the town near by and had 
make an inate | ixed $4,500 or $5,000 as the limit 
if cost of the hous nal is estimate came to more than this, 
| was forced to cut down the size of my plans. I finally made 


i contract with the builder the erection of the house and for 





Farmer-boy and mechanic, a necessary combination, was successfully solved in the helper 





i barn which w to cost a little over a thousand dollars, and a 
hicken house which would accommodate too chickens, and 
tarted him at work on th 
| joined a building and loan association, and from it borrowed 
$3,500, giving nortgage on my land and buildings as security. 
| also borrowed $2,000 from a bank, giving some of my life in 
ince policies as s« i Mefore matters had gone very far, 
1 it me to borrow an additional $1,000 on my stocks, 
order to ke in ( It will be seen that these sources 
vided the to erect the necessary buildings. The loan 
n the buildi and loan association requires payments of 
ibout Sso per month, and will become paid up in about six years 
purcha edn land in October It had been already seeded 
’ heat by the tenant 
ul | agreed to i 
ibout $7 per acre for the 
eed fertilizer ina lab I 
he had expended ill ecd 
wig it [his appeared a 


good bargain, tor, even it 
the crop should make only 
1» 6bushel per acre, ten 
should bring in 


and | 


20 bushels was con 


Atlics 
about knew 


that 


S x) 


sidered a small vield 
Lhe 
tion of a large farm 


had 
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farm was a pot 
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The only crop on the profit side of the ledger, potatoes, did exceed expectations by an encourag- 


ing margin the first year 


and although naturally 
fertile and promising 
land, it was too far from 
the source of the ordinary 
farm fertilizer to have re- 
ceived much during the 
200 or 250 years that it 
had been under cultiva- 
tion. As a result, it was 
just naturally run down, 
and my wheat crop for 
the year tells the tale. It 
is too much to expect 
from even the best land, 
that it will continue to 
give up crops year after 
year for over two 
turies without a protest. 
About two acres of my 
land were swamp and 
beach land that were not cultivable, and I occupied about two 
more in putting up the house and barn and in chicken yards, and 
two acres were devoted to my garden and trucking experiments, 
so that there was left only about nine acres of the wheat. My 
general plan in regard to the farm was to try chicken raising 
and truck farming, raising crops which would bring in a large 


cen- 


return per acre, thus making up for the small acreage by inten- 
sive methods of culture. I thought that for the first year | would 
try out two or three crops, such as lima beans, celery and onions, 
with a view to selecting that one which seemed most profitable 
and suitable for succeeding years. 

Early in April I had about two acres of the wheat plowed 
up for a garden, and forthwith started a liberal allowance of all 
that seemed desirable for the home garden. The rows through 
the wheat, where the shocks of corn had been when the wheat 
was sown, were still vacant, so | had them plowed and planted 
[ had read somewhere—perhaps in an agricultural 

that lima beans were a profitable crop, paying 
sometimes as much as $1,500 to the acre. That seemed attractive, 
so | planted enough lima beans to make about a half mile had 
The poles alone for these, which I had to 
For some of the beans | used ordinary 
poles, while for others I used wires at top and bottom, on which 


in potatoes. 


ce lege report 


they been in one row. 
purchase, cost about $10. 
binder twine was strung for the beans to climb. This system 
was quite satisfactory, 
but it incurred more 
trouble and expense than 
Quite 
heavy poles, placed about 
30 feet apart, were re- 
quired to support the 


gal- 


the ordinary_pole. 


wires, which were 
vanized and about the 
size of ordinary telegraph 
wire. I planted several 
thousand feet of onion 
seed, about 150 hills of 
melons, and set out 1,000 
asparagus crowns, and 
enough asparagus seed to 
make about one-fourth of 
anacre. I propose event- 
ually to set out 
acres in asparagus, as it 
is said to pay from $150 
But the 


several 


to $500 per acre. 
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crowns, fertilizer and la- 
setting them out 
make the cost of starting 
them 
per acre, so that I could 
not put out much the first 
year. | 


bor of 


from $75 to $100 


purchased 200 
strawberry plants, and 
when these made runners 
in August, I set out from 
them about 1,000 more, 
making perhaps one-fifth 
of an acre of plants. 

I may say, right here, 
that I did not do this 
work myself, as my 
health would not permit 
it. | had engaged at $28 
per month a 
who lived 


did 


sisted at times by an extra man. 


young man 
He 


work, as- 


nearby. 
the entire 
lor a few months I| hired a 
horse and team when necessary, but in August, after looking 
around carefully, | purchased a steady-going mare for $200. 
She was represented as being perfectly satisfactory in all respects, 
and she was a good driver, though rather slow. Tlie first time 
| put her to work in a plow, however, she absolutely refused to 
She seemed to be willing to haul a buggy all right, but 
she was above anything so menial as plowing. 


work. 
She was, in fact, 
quite a balker, and it was only after slowly training her up to it—or 
rather down to it—that she became willing to do any heavy work. 

In doing all these things I found it necessary to make a great 
many purchases of tools, etc., which altogether made quite an 
amount of cash necessary. A buggy, a light wagon, cultivators, 
shovels, rakes etc., and many other things. <A ton of 
fertilizer cost about $30. Twenty loads of manure cost $40. AI- 
together, in spite of my income of $250 per month, I found it 
necessary in June to borrow $500 more, and later $200 more to 
But [ thought that this would 
be all right later, as I certainly would make enough from the 
farm to settle up these matters. 


spades, 


meet the demands of the farm. 


My first disappointment came when the wheat was harvested. 
Early in July I paid a neighbor $10 for harvesting it for me—a 
little more than it was worth, perhaps. No sooner was it cut 
than a heavy rain started, and every day or so for a month it 
rained, giving the crop no 





Hay harvesting is labor, hard, wearying labor, as the amateur soon discovers. The helper and 


an occasional extra man were the solution 


about 90 cents per bushel. 

Early in August, after 
this spell, | 
chased about 3,500 celery 
plants and set them out, 
after prepara- 
tion of the ground. but 
the adverse. 
The rains of July seemed 
the 
supply of moisture, for it 
did not 
speak of for almost three 
months the celery 
was set out. \s 


rain) pur- 


elaborate 


season Was 


to have exhausted 


rain again to 
after 
every 
one knows that celery re- 
quires plenty of water, 
the result 


agined. 


may be im- 
Kvery few days 
for weeks we hauled 

water by the barrel and 
watered those plants, but the labor was too great, and the press 
of other matters made it impossible to be kept up indefinitely. 
There was but little growth before October, and by November 
there were about 1,000 heads left, small and undeveloped. We 
had all we wanted to use ourselves, but there was little that was 
fit to sell. Later in the winter I did sell about $6 worth of the 
best of it. 

My lima beans had taken advantage of the July rains and 
grown well, but the drought afterwards rather discouraged them. 
On the whole, however, they produced a fair crop that promised 
returns. But the harvesting of them I found a difficult matter. 
Lima beans have to be picked and shelled for market, and are 
shipped in quart boxes, like strawberries. I discovered that each 
quart cost me about ten cents for picking and shelling alone. An 
expert sheller can shell about three pints per hour. The market 
price, early in the season was about 20 cents per quart, but it 
soon dropped to 15 cents, then to 12 cents, and a final lot which 
[ shipped to Baltimore returned me but 8 cents per quart. I 
allowed the remainder to ripen on the vines and picked them dry. 

I had a fair crop of melons, but not enough to ship, and I 
found on inquiry that the best price that I could get in the local 
market for good-sized melons was a dollar a dozen, with but 
little demand. I did not sell any, but we had plenty to eat, and 
I gave away to my neighbors dozens of them which we could not 
The weather 


use. dry 





time to dry out for was also prejudicial to the 
threshing. It began to development of my onion 
mold: some of it to crop. I got about three 
sprout. The rats and bushels, where I should 
mice made nests in the have, with good condi- 


shocks, living off it mean- 
while, the birds of 
the air ate all the wheat 


and 





from the tops of the 
shocks. But finally it 
stopped raining, the 


shocks were spread out 
and dried and the thresh- 
ing machine came, and 
for about $4 [ had it 
threshed and put in my 
bins. It had cost me, al- 
together, $81.85, and I re- 
ceived 
at that 


71 bushels, which 


time were worth 





There is a compensation, but it doesn’t go on the books—the stretch of a promising field 


tions, harvested at least 
fifty bushels. By Novem- 
ber the majority of them 
had attained the 
“sets,” and they were al- 
lowed to remain out all 
winter in the hope that 
they would be prepared 
to make an early start in 
the spring. 

[ had heard that sugar 





size of 


beets were excellent for 
horses, cows and chick- 
ens, so | put in a half- 


(Continued on page 118) 
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[nsect Neighbors 


THE MUSICIANS CAN BE ASSEMBLED 
LIFE AND WHAT THEY LIKE TO EAT 


iy Raymond, L. DITMARS 


tremendous importance of insect life 
and the need for constant study to 
keep in bounds the injurious species 
and cultivate their enemies. The ene- 
mies of the destructive insects are to 
be found among the legions of insects 
themselves, among the mammals, 
birds, reptiles and amphibians. The 


, common toad is an ever-busy insect 
t rK pax mays : ° : 
Hest destroyer. The United States Gov- 
Lic Ss + . 
t] ernment recently made a study o! the 
eT ( > 4 2 ° 
annual losses to the people of this 
tsa : 
: country by the ravages of destructive 
i rit . . ‘oan - . 
insects. The figures are appalling. 
qT i “ zs 
| Some of them appear as follows: 
! 
‘ Annual Loss 
in Cereals . . $200,000,000 
cat or Hay . 53,000,000 
nd 4 L otton 60,000 ,0OO 
[Tobacco 5,300,000 
SUCCES lruck Crops. 53,000,000 
lvl Sugars 5,000,000 
Fruits P es 27 000,000 
And The Katy-did sings by scraping together the roughened patches ame Bavcate 11,000,000 
reco, at the base her wings Miscellaneous Crops 5,800,000 
itt Total . —T a $420, 100,000 


night be called the accompaniment 
us, but its monotony relieved 
ther songstet \s the ear be 
precisely imitating the jingling 
it nocturnal orchestra of tiny folk 
it a shock it is to the popular 
ientist that all these insect sounds 
have mspired poets to enthusiastic 
if the order that contains the ce 
beetles and their lke are always 
he greater number of insect orders. 
that many pet theories about out 
ded when we search for facts. 
the local insects are little known. 
instance, that the large, beautiful 
mp at mght have no mouth parts, 


ave the silken cocoon they ner essarily 


he insect’s brain is in the breast, or 


’ 


that no insect breathes through the mouth, 
series Of apertures on the sides of the body - that 
of vocal chords, but all the singing kinds 


on the wings, which they scrape to 


he wings, or have mimature kettle 
it spiders are not true insects and 
with a group of four or more eyes 
in the breast: and, finally, it is in- 
ire-spinning spider, with its ghastly 

decorating the web, has deadly 
nies among the insects themselves 
the spiders as they lie in wait for 
«l creature from its death-trap and 
vasp larve—the narcotized spider 


resh until devoured by the hatching 


structiveness, Tew of us realize the 


These figures were prepared by experts in the Department of 
\griculture. 

From the viewpoint of classification, the Class of Insects 1s 
divided into a number of orders. The most familiar of these 
is the Coleoptera, containing the beetles; the Lepidoptera, em- 
bracing the butterflies and moths; the Neuroptera with the 
dragon flies and antlions; the Hymenoptera, composed of the 
ants, bees and wasps; the Diptera or flies; the Orthoptera or 
order of grasshoppers, crickets, roaches and the like, and the 
Hemiptera, or true bugs. Thus, from the point of classification, 
we see that the common term “bug.” as applied to all insects, 1s 
quite incorrect. A true bug is an insect with a beak that sucks 
the juices of plants or the blood of animals. It has no mouth 
parts for chewing, and we might think the order is made up 
altogether of lowly kinds of insects. This is not the case. Many 
of the bugs are lowly and unattractive of form, but there are 
equal numbers that are large and beautifully colored. The seven- 


teen-vear locust belongs to the order of true bugs. \ few of 
the bugs—not many of them—are among the loudest of the 
“singing” insects. These are the cicadas, or harvest flies—im- 


properly called “locusts,” and have a pair of miniature kettle- 
drums mounted on the body. Nearly all the remainder of the 
singing insects belong to the Orthoptera, and among these the 
true locusts, members of the grasshopper family, predominate in 
number, together with the crickets. These are near allies of the 
roaches, walking sticks and our familiar katy-did (really a tree 
“grass’-hopper ). 

We should also understand the strange life histories of these 
creatures. It is a common idea that every insect begins life as 
a caterpillar or grub, but this is not correct, as members of the 
different orders have widely different life histories. The moths 
begin life as caterpillars, eating several times their weight in 
leaves the day, spin a silken cocoon, shed the caterpillar skin 


and writhe out of it as a pupa—an object looking much like a 
withered mummy. Under the hard brown pupa shell many won- 
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Twelve rounds of a gruelling bout for the heavy-weight cricket championship. Note the seconds and spectators 


ex 
=i 


roaming over the sawdust while the battlers are clenched 


into the upper ropes 


derful changes are taking place. Limbs are growing, delicately 
feathered antennz or “feelers” are forming, and a growth of 
soft and fluffy hair gradually separates the internal body from 
its shell. During these changes a winter wind may rock the 
branch on which the cocoon is attached. It is frost-proof and 
waterproof and so tough that birds do not care to undertake the 
labor of extricating the tempting morsel within. With the warm 
sun of the early summer the 
transformation is hastened 
and there comes a day when 
the pupa skin is split and a 
delicate soft-bodied creature, 
coated with feathery down, 
moves about in the cocoon. 
The shell of the cocoon is sO 
tough that a man’s fingers 
could not tear it; moreover, 
its inside coating is smooth 
and polished. How is this 
delicate creature, with no 
mouth parts but a thread-like 
tongue—or it may have no 
vestiges of mouth parts to 
free itself from its prison: 
It ejects a wonderful fluid 
that Nature has designed to 
break down the strength of 
the silk. The end of the co- 
coon becomes saturated with 
this and with dexterous but 
feeble limbs the weakened The cocoon of a silk-spinning 
silken strands are disinte- moth appears unpromising until 
grated and pushed aside and 

a wingless fluffy body emerges. Tiny capes hang from the 
shoulders where the wings should be, and, as we watch 
them, they droop and enlarge. We wonder whether 
these crumpled fragments can expand into wings, but 
in twenty minutes or so wings are unfurled, though they 

hang limp and useless. A half hour more and they have 
expanded into full form. They are slowly waved back 
and forth to dry. 
body in flight. 


Not long after the moth launches the 


The life history of the butterfly parallels that of the 
moth with the exception of the cocoons. The interme- 
diate or mummy state of the butterfly is called the chry- 
salis stage, and when the caterpillar is ready for this it 
attaches the body to a leaf or twig by means of a heavy 
strand of silk, wriggles off its skin, and the grotesque object re- 
sulting stares dumbly at nothing, like the figure-head of a ship, 
until the perfect insect emerges. The transformation of beetles 
is somewhat like that of the butterfly. The young dragon fly 
begins its life in the water as a voracious hunter of small forms 
of life. Ants, bees, wasps and flies begin life as grubs, but the 
young members of several insect orders look much like the 
parents. The infants of the order containing most of the sing- 
ing insects are quite like the parents except in the absence of 
wings, which are suddenly uncovered in moulting the skin. This 

















—it opens and discloses the pupa and the shed 
skin of the former caterpillar 


is also the life history of many species of the true bugs. 

The writer has been particularly interested in those species of 
insects that “sing”; and here is a study that is extremely fas- 
cinating, for the different species are hardy, readily maintained 
as captives, and the student may derive both entertainment and 
instruction in assembling a varied orchestra. It is possible to 
collect certain species that sing by day and others that begin their 
cheery serenades at night. Thus the diurnal orchestra ceases 
about sundown and the concert for the evening soon begins 
and with quite different effect in tone and cadence. The 
very loudest of our singing insects is an exception to the 
far greater number, as it will not live in captivity. How- 
ever, the student would probably not care to maintain this 
species for a pet, as its piercing call is intermittent and 
deafening. This is the cicade or harvest fly, improperly 
called the “locust.” It produces the loud buzz heard in the 
tree tops when the sun is at its height in sweltering weather. 
It is alleged to usher in the “dog-days,” and is really a spe- 
cies of true bug, or suctional insect. On each side of this 
insect’s body is a deep pit covered with a membrane—a 
miniature kettle-drum. The drum head is vibrated by mus- 
cles, and at such a rate that 
the sound produced by these 
organs—each of them less 
than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter—can be heard a fair 
fraction of a mile. If an in- 
strument the size of the drum 
employed by human musi 
cians were to pre xluce propor- 
tionately as much noise as 
that of the cicada, its vibra- 
tions would jar stone build- 
ings from their foundations. 
Among insects these extreme 
feats of noise and strength 
are the rule. 

If we are to make a col- 
lection of singing insects we 
must look for them among 
the true locusts (the grass- 
hopper group) and the crick- 
ets. The Japanese are very 
fond of these insects and 
build beautiful cages for 
them. These are set upon 
decorative bamboo tables, 
which give rise to an interesting condition. The writer’s friend, 
Dr. Ishakava, of the University of Tokio, explained that the 
slenderly-built bamboo table is a quite essential part of the outfit. 
From one of the members of our party came the natural question: 

“But why is a light bamboo table so necessary ?” 

“Because,” explained Dr, Ishakava, “the houses in Japan are 
rather lightly built. Any one walking over a floor at night disturbs 
the sensitive insects and they stop singing.” 

“But we do not follow you, doctor.” 

“It is this way,” seriously continued the Japanese scientist. 
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ere if | et . ppose ‘ | iv« ck 
cided on a June hunt for cone-headed lo 
cust in imsect that prod ce 1 soft and 
continuou 1S pl ony in the meadows 
cluring 1 iirie lul an \ugcusi It looks 
like a lares il flattened gra shopper, 


with extremely long jumping legs and elongated poimted wings 


which fold flat against the box lhe green coloration gives it 
thy ippearance Ot a pointed leaf o1 coarse blade of vrass. Its 
cone-like head adds to the deception and it roosts on long-stemmed 
veretatior When disturbed the insect runs down the stalk to 
its base and is almost impossible to detect from a sprouting leat. 
We cannot capture these insects by day, for they are keen of sight, 
and while they begin singing late in the afternoon, their song 1s 
mtermittent ar top oon as they note the presence of the 
hunter The best time to capture them is at night, when the 
collector stalks the loudest sing ers and by approaching within 
definite investigating distances can accurately locate the insects 
by bringing int ( elect flash-lamp. The glare of the light 
usually causes the insect to stop its calls, but it remains motionless 
UDO or leat nav be 
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The seventeen-year locust, a true bug, lives under- 


ground for seventeen years as a wingless nymph 





has deadly enemies among the insects themselves 


tion, but the long, waving antenne. These may soon be detected 
by an eye becoming trained in the work, while the outlines of the 
leaf-green body are extremely hard to see unless the insect is 
moving. In this way the night songsters of a big meadow are 
collected one by one and the collector leaves behind him a silent 
held that a few hours before resounded with the stridulations of 


i¢ locust chorus. 


t 


Right here let us understand an important fact about these 
singers. All of them are males. Among 
the insects the females are always silent, 
and in greatly inferior numbers listen to 
the gay serenade coming from all sides. 
In vain the chanting Lotharios continue 
their calls, usually for weeks, until with 
the mating period the few females con- 
descend to issue forth and display their 
charms upon the pollen-soft platforms of 
the wild carrot blossoms. 

To search for the elusive and talkative 
katy-did—that is, the larger and arboreal 
species-—requires considerable skill and 
ingenuity. This is the prize of all the 
singers and a really beautiful creature in 
its leaf-green garment of concave wings. 
Like all of the local singers possible to 
keep under observation, its song is pro 
duced by hard and brittle patches at the 
base of the wings. By rubbing the edges 
of these together—scraping them, in fact 

an amazing volume of sound is pro- 
duced. It matures about the middle of 
August and sings until the leaves com- 
mence to show touches of autumn color. 
As this is a tree-top songster, it is neces- 
sary to find country where the trees are 
low. The writer hunted his first specimens in an automobile 
provided with a swivel searchlight, but the tree-climbing expedi- 
tion was found to be far more difficult than stalking in the open 
meadows, because, in the former, the swaying of the branches 
caused the insects to stop singing before the investigator could 
get near enough to discover their exact whereabouts. Finally, in 
the hills of Westchester County, we found a grove of young 
trees, all of which could be easily climbed. When the collector 
went up the tree the vibration caused the insects to stop singing, 
but he roosted among the branches, and, armed with the flash- 
lamp, the wait was not long before the chorus again started. De- 
termining the branch on which the singer stood, this was shaken 
while a sheet was held open beneath the tree. ‘Considerable 
trouble for a few katy-dids!” says the reader. But what fun we 
had with those vociferous creatures! 
They sang until frost, and so demon- 
strative was the chorus that a parrot in a 
nearby residence learned the song and 
favored us with this the greater part of 
the day—then enthusiastically helped the 
insects themselves when they commenced 
to chatter at twilight. As a captive, the 
katy-did subsists solely upon oak leaves. 
Che oak is its favorite food tree. 

There is real fun in maintaining a 
cricket cage. Crickets may be collected 
at any time of the day under flat stones 
in grassy meadows, where they may be 
heard singing. The females may be rec- 


Despite its murderous reputation and appearances, the spider ognied by the sm¢ oth, straight wings 


(Continued on page 113) 
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LIVING—POOLS OF 


BY RopeErT |] 


ACH year brings a quickening of the love for country living, 

a constantly increasing interest in the many forms of ac- 

tivity the country makes possible 
enjoyed almost anywhere ; 


Pastimes upon land may be 
the delights of the air may be found 
as readily in one place as in another, but water sports are not 
always possible in the majority of localities. 

A bathing pool may bring, to those who have not the beach 
with its sand and surf, much of the pleasure of open-air bathing. 
There are countless districts, though far remote from a water- 


course, where such bathing is possible, where a swimming pool 


upon the grounds of a suburban house or in the country would 
do much towards supplying the delights generally supposed to 

had only at the seashore or on the edge of some spring-fed 
lake. After all, such a pool is only the revival, or rather the 
adaptation to modern conditions, of an exceedingly ancient de 
vice, for the bathing pool or impluvium was one of the chief 
features of the Roman villa. Excavations at Pompeii and Her 
culaneum have uncovered many an old residence equipped with 
such a pool for swimming; 
doubtless, 


and not infrequently several of them, 
intended for the servants and slaves, while the other 
fitted bath of the master and his family. 
spared no pains in the sumptuous decoration of 
these pools and their surroundings: they were enclosed within 
walls or set in courts of their own amid flowers and trees: 
was never denied so utilitarian a thing as a bath! 

While the revival of 
recently 
modern pools already 


was the gorgeously 


The Romans 
beauty 


the bathing pool may be said to have but 


attained wide popularity, a considerable number of 
exists in great variety, and in forms that 
range from the exceedingly simple to the magnificently ornate. 
Present-day pools are frequently built not only within courts, and 
thus amid surroundings resembling closely the pools of antiquity, 
but also in the open air, as more in keeping with the lusty out- 


door spirit that animates our newer civilization. Many, arranged 
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The pool on the Slade Estate, Mt. Kisco, New York 
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Van Court 
for use throughout the year, are placed within buildings that may 


be thrown more or less open during the summer. 


either by the 
removal of a ree roof 


, by the opening of windows, or the re 
moval of glass panels within surrounding arches. 

A bathing pool when built out of doors is often placed upon a 
somewhat retired part of the estate. Where the desired privacy 
does not already exist, it can often be created by growing tall 
hedges or shrubbery or by 
lattice 
screen. 


using trellises or 
work upon which vines may be 
There are instances, 


other forms of 
trained to serve as a 
however, where a pool may prove a 
useful adjunct to landscape gardening, and highly decorative it 
may be made with its surface of clear, fresh water reflecting 
Where the 
placing of the bathing pool upon 
or below a terrace or within a formal garden may help toward 
bringing the 
harmony. 


the trees or buildings nearby. buildings are of the 
low and broad Italian type, the 


structures and their surroundings into compléte 


The sizes of bathing pools naturally vary with conditions. A 
pool, to be really useful, should be as spacious as circumstances 
will permit, and only 
long by 


rarely should it be less than fifty feet 


twenty or twenty-five feet in 


width. rhe depth 
might vary from three feet at one end to ten or twelve at the 
other, for such a pool will be intended, doubtless, for the use 
family: the shallow water is quite as attractive to 
the juniors of the family as the greater depth, 
to the older. 

The materials of which bathing pools may be built vary even 
as much as the 
method of 


of the entire 


where div ing is 
possible, 


sizes the pools assume. Possibly the simplest 

building is to line the excavation with brick, upon 

which may be applied one of the many varieties of water-proof 

cement that present a smooth, hard surface. Concrete has been 

used in certain instances, and this, through its greater strength, 
] 


ds yet another advantage to the pool; for when this construction 
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rior to guards of rope, against which many objections may 
be urged, and is preferable to the life rail formed of hori- 
zontal lengths of metal placed at a distance above the water, 
lor these, projecting as they do from the wall of the pool, are 
often in the way when entering or leaving the water, and are 
even sometimes the cause of serious accident to bathers who 
may chance to come to the surface directly beneath the pro- 
pec ting guards 

[he important details which affect materially the success of 
i home bathing pool have to do with the source of water suppl) 
and the method of keeping that water fresh and clear. The 
most attractive of water supplies would be a country brook or 
small stream, and it might be quite possible to connect the bath- 
ing pool with such a brook by means of pipes that would divert 
part of its waters at the times when the pool is to be refilled. 
\ source of water supply to be really helpful, however, must 
be reliable. Unfortunately, country brooks, though highly ro- 
mantic, have a tendency either to dry up or else run very low at 





just the season when a bathing pool would be most used and 
: ; therefore in need of frequent renewal of its water. A far 
T he position may alone be of sufficient interest, as in this instance, where in severe 


lines is mirrored the approach to the formal house more re lia die ource ol upply would be the prosaic water work 


with which most country es- 





is emploved, the pool ’ tates are equipped, or the 
fi t the + public water works which 
ti Hows to et often exist even in rural lo- 
formir ' vate calities. 
’ rin e | t ) Unless the pool be built in 
o r hy such a way that the water 1s 
invol the continually renewed, it will be 
1) ith a necessary to empty it occa- 
olaze olute sionally for a thorough 
pore cleansing of walls and floor 
bedded 3 0 \ drain for this purpose must 
place naturally be at the end of the 
bricl eve | lave pool where the depth is the 
thicl of VAS OT greatest. Since drainage con- 
| ret we nl t nections are vitally important, 
lent it were well to bear this in 
his particular method of Again, there are the pools, as does this at Red Bank, N. J., that lend themselves mind. The value of a non- 
mstruction call r the to Gams diliedute ecttinns porous material for lining a 
of a narrow gutter of s pool will be readily under- 
tions of glazed terra cotta, which extends around the pool. It stood when cleansing the interior. The most vigorous scouring 
ufficiently inclined to carry off into drains the water that may may be necessary at, or just above, the water line, but the cleans- 
tall into it athing pools built in this fashion are usually pro 
vided with a water tem by which the supply is continually a 
forced into thet his constant pressure causes an equally 
constant overtlow into thr wuttet it the edge ot the pool, and, 
the particles of dust or other impurities that fall into the 
vater rise to the rface, where the water its readily affected 
by the current, the re quickl lrained away 
With water supplied in this manner, the contents of the pool 
ire being continually renewed, and thus is solved the difficulty 
© often experienced of keeping the water fresh and clear and 
in a condition which renders it attractive to bathers In in 


stance where pools are bualt within doors, OT partly within 


doors and enclosed for winter use. the water is first filtered, 


then heated. and even then sometimes sterilized, before be 


ing forced into the pool \bout the edges rf the pool thus 
enclosed a floor of stone or oncrete often extends, and, if 
these floors be slightly inclined toward the pool, water used in 
leansing them will also be rried away by the tiny gutter at 


the pool's cay 





The little gutter also serves as a life rail that may prove 
a very present help to the hilled or spent bather lhe 
best of lie rails is attorded by such a rim of glazed earthen The classical setting in this California pool, while severe of line, fits its environments. 
ware precisely at the surface of the water. It is vastly supe It also has horticultural possibilities 
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ing will not be difficult if, by the use of a non-porous substance, 
the impurities of the water have not penetrated beneath the sur- 
face. Those beautiful bathing pools of the ancients, fair in- 
deed to look upon, could scarcely fulfill present-day demands 
for cleanliness; their walls and floors were marble, which, being 
more or less porous, eventually became clogged with all manner 
of impurities from the water that no amount of scouring could 
possibly remove. Better by far, though perhaps less pictur- 
esque, is our modern earthenware covered by a glaze through 
which moisture cannot penetrate. 

The decorative effect of a bathing pool depends almost wholly 
upon its architectural treatment or upon the accessories with 
which it is surrounded. By placing a pool upon a terrace or 
within a garden, marble balustrades, pergolas, or flights of stone 
steps may be made attractive details of its surroundings; or, 
if the pool be in a spot retired and remote, it may be set in a 
narrow strip of green lawn enclosed by a tall clipped hedge. 

Unless the pool be very close to the residence, it will be neces- 
sary to provide a shelter where bathers may disrobe and dress, 
and upon the treatment of this shelter will depend much of the 
pool’s decorative effect. It may, to be in complete accord with 
its surroundings, be built of 
rustic work and lined with 
birch bark; of shingles, brick, 
stone or any other material 
desired. The shelters at- 
tached to elaborate pools are 
often provided with shower 
baths and every other device 
which ingenuity can suggest, 
but these details are by no 
means necessary, nor are they 
always desirable. 

The furnishings of the pool 
are few and simple. There 
should be a spring board at 
one end, from which the 
bather may dive. A _ tiny 
canoe is sometimes a help to 


ah 


the bathers, and always heaps 
of fun. A few rugs may be 
spread before the shelter, and, above, might be stretched an awn- 
ing against direct sunlight. But these are mere details that sel- 





Nor is the pool alone the hobby of the rich man. Here is a modest, serviceable 
pool, simple in construction and of moderate cost 





The exterior of the shelter is the key to the pool's decorative effect. Interior 
development of detail can be ad lib 





Greater far than its decoration is the sheer sport the pool affords: swimming in 
summer; in winter, skating 


dom affect the pleasure of 
those to whom the pool be- 
longs. The furnishing is by 
no means an invariable index 
to the enjoyment the pool pro- 
vides. 

The cost may naturally be 
just what one elects to spend, 
Saving rare instances, it 
would hardly be that of even 
a simple motor car, while the 
pleasure which its possession 
will afford might easily be as 
great. Moreover, the cost of 


"hee _ j ns ? a motor’s upkeep is consider- 
Aue ct eae 


able, and within a year or two 
it must be discarded for a 
new machine; whereas the 
upkeep of any but the most 
elaborate bathing pool need be scarcely anything. As there are 
no changes of style in swimming pools, and consequently no new 
model annually, a pool once constructed may be used practically 
forever. 

For variety’s sake, however, it were advisable to make occa- 
sional changes in the immediate surroundings of the pool, such 
as rearrangements of the plants round its edge or the assuring 
of a sequence of bloom. The varieties of iris, fern and hydran- 
geas, and the other plants requiring abundant moisture, are espe- 
cially adaptable to the position. For the informal pool they are 
unexcelled. Should the pool be formal, clipped box trees may 
be set at intervals along the edge. One rule, however, should 
always be observed: a sufficiently broad path should be left 
around the edge so that the bather will have easy access to the 
water On all sides. 

One who has gone, during the first fresh hours of a sum- 
mer’s morning, into a cool green enclosure screened by a tall 
hedge, and there dived into ten or twelve feet of crystal water, 
will hardly wonder that the bathing pool has once more come 
into its own. And then, when the bathing is over and there 
comes the thrill and glow in its wake, he will understand why 
pools are being built upon estates both large and small all over 
the land. For every man still thinks with pleasure and a sense 
of longing, of those joyful swimmin’ hole days of his youth; and 
to every living creature Beauty makes her everlasting appeal. 
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Homes that Architects Have Built for Themselves | 


“WYCHWOOD,” THE HOME OF JAMES C. HOPKINS AT DOVER, MASS., A 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE WHERE A HOUSE AND GARDEN GREW TOGETHER 





H rrp Di \ SON EBERLEIN 

OST fo mply inhabit hous \ far smaller number, by owner has succeeded in accomplishing this dual desideratum. 
M com ive , [he site in large measure suggested the house. At the edge of 
Phere i ence en one really comes to think of a strip of thick woodland the ground fell away with a gentle slope 

it. betwe tinction is by no means to the south and southwest. From this spot at the wood’s margin 
itt of | t t actual basi \ house may be there was a long view to the northeast over open fields, stone 
t of dwelli t to a marble palace It. also, walls and rolling hills. To the southwest, the eye commanded 
iv be a home is t istinctior The mere fabric of a still more distant view over undulating country where farms, 
ode j persot ind devoid of senti interspersed with woodland, gave the landscape varied interest. 
( \ home i ething more besides. It is a Down the slope to the south, the prospect was agreeably bounded 
Use ies « rt, convenience and good taste about a quarter of a mile away by a picturesque white farmhouse 
that only intelligent at thet in occupancy can invest overshadowed by elms. An old apple orchard stretched off in the 

it with, and, above all, it instinct with expression of the pet rear. 
mality of those that dwell in it The woodland provided protection on the northwest and north 
The house and garde ow before u t| are so inseparably and broke the violence of the winter’s winds. The sunny slope 
connected that it is quite impossible to speak of one without the — to the south and southwest was the very place for a garden. The 
ther—belong to the second category and well exemplify the in extended outlook in several directions suggested the exposure for 
vestment with that atmosp! ere of human personality which un the rooms that were to be most occupied. Upon analy sis of the 
mistakablv stamps the home and imparts an individual character site, two points strongly suggested themselves—the house to be 
Through their own abodes architects are, or should be, our ex built should nestle at the verge of the wood, projecting far enough 
emplars in making homes as well as our guides in building to command an unimpeded view from the windows of its chief 
houses. Because “Wychwood” is distinctly successful in both rooms, and, in the second place, it should be architecturally in- 
respects, it is worth examining closely to see how the architect formal. The illustrations show plainly enough how these 
&2 
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salient features were realized with complete satisfaction. 

There was just one obstacle to placing the house where it now 
stands, but it was successfully overcome and no one would ever 
know of its existence unless actually.told of it. That obstacle 
was a deep, bowl-like depression at the spot now covered by the 
forepart of the house and the grass terrace. The fill from some 
grading that had to be done in other places, however, supplied the 
need, and the present aspect would never indicate that former 
existence of any troublesome irregularity of level. 

[f a house is to be practical and comfortably livable, its design 
ing must begin with the interior plan and a satisfactory meeting 
of prosaic, utilitarian requirements and work thence to the out- 
side. The aspect presented by the exterior may or may not have 
pictorial grace and value, but it must depend upon and express 
the interior plan, if the architecture is honest and true and not 
merely whimsical, and hence its consideration comes second. It 
will be most logical, therefore, to begin the inspection of ‘*Wych- 
wood” with the ground floor plan and see how the exterior grew 


from it as an integral part. 


appearance, also making the first floor informal 


The dining-room, with its.wide eastern bow window opposite 


desirably 


the fireplace, is quite as cheerful and engaging as the living-room. 
Unless there be a special breakfast room, a dining-room with 


plenty of eastern window space is particularly desirable on 


psychological grounds. There is nothing like morning sunshine 
for dispelling matutinal megrims and grouches if any member of 
a family is unfortunate enough to be subject to such disorders. 
In a country house, where one or more persons take a whole 
some interest in out-of-door sports, a gun-room or some simila! 
place is almost indispensable, and the gun-room provided on the 
floor plan of “Wychwood,” with lockers and settles running 
around all four sides, is excellently contrived for the proper and 
accessible stowage of all manner of sporting accessories. 

\ careful and competent housewife, on examining the plans 
of the service end of the house, cannot but be pleased with the 
spacious provision made for the kitchen, kitchen pantry, butler’s 
pantry, servants’ dining-room, laundry, refrigerator and servants’ 





l‘irst and foremost among 
the demands for the new 
house, one might indeed call 
it the chief feature, was a big, 
comfortable living-room with 
plenty of windows and sun- 








light. The floor plan shows 
how this important require- 


ment was met by an apart- 


ment extending the entire 





porch. It will be noticed that 
the sinks in both the kitchen 
and butler’s pantry are prop 
7 erly placed before windows, to 
secure abundance of light 
" The plans also indicate an 
a outside cellar door which is a 
feature to be grateful for in 
a any house, whether in town 
or country. 








width of the building with a 
great fireplace and two win- 
dows on _ the three 

French windows opening upon the piazza on the south and a 
generous bow window on the east where the morning sun floods 
through. Every exposure that could possibly be desired has 
been secured. 


west, 


The arrangement of the ample 
paved with red quarry tiles; 


“ingrowing” entrance porch, 
the disposition of a lower hall or 
vestibule between a capacious coat closet on one side and a lava- 
tory, tucked snugly under the stairs, on the other; the wide hall, 
raised two paces to the level of the living and dining rooms, with 
a wide French window, directly in line with the house door, 
opening on a little embowered porch, all commend themselves 
on the score of comfort, convenience and generally attractive 





Windows to three exposures flood the living-room with light. 
harmonizes with the low-beamed ceiling 


A broad fireplace 


In a large measure, the site suggested the house, although the full-width living-room 


and the gun room are characteristic of the architect 


\lthough the piazza, open- 
ing from the living-room and 
directly overlooking the grass 
terrace and the flower garden, 
has been left until last, it is by no means the least important part 
of the house. 
living room. 


In point of fact, it is really an extension of the 
In summer it is entirely open, so that the prevailing 
breeze can circulate freely, and in winter, thanks to its substan 
tial structure, it can be wholly glassed in, and then becomes in 
effect a sun parlor on some part of which the sun plays from 
sun-up to sundown. Heating attachments are installed, so that 
in the bitterest cold of winter it is easy to maintain a comfortable 
temperature. As piazza and living-room floors are on the same 
level, the French windows, always open, maintain the unity of 
both apartments. The welcome greenery of indoor plants and a 
miniature fishpool add their charm when the piazza is closed in 





The garden lies off the piazza terrace along the axis of the house, a summer exten- 


sion of the living-room 
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I dged with gravel paths and wide borders of hardy blooms, the lapis verl forms the 


chief grace of outdoors “Wychwood” 


for the winter season and assumes the role of sun-parlor. 

\ll the finishings of “Wychwood” are exceedingly simple and 
ensibl Phe lis room is paneled from floor to ceiling with 

orth Carolina pine sheathing, first stained and then put in place 
o that an bsequent shrinkage of the wood will not leave 
T ehtly marl ere no stain has penetrated Chis paneling, 
thou INEXPeLsiVve | severely plain, is highly effective and 
plea | i tis! tol demonstration of one of the 
Wat ulable but litth ed paneling resources of moderate 
ost eit eit ! bear ind the spaces between the beams 
fille i] | | la t 

1 hye ‘ { thing is been used fot panel 

els erg the h e, but in the hallway and dining-room 

it has be t ite instead of ammonia-stained, a coat otf 
orang ella eing first applied to prevent the resin from work 
i! thre una iscoloring the paint Che floors of the same 
North | sina stocl r iven a pleasant color by apply 
ing a coat of th monia stain used on the paneling of the 
living-roon 

In general exterior aspect “Wychwood” is unpretentious but 
comfortable and inviti Its appearance, trom whatever point 
one views, bespeaks the home Not the least telling of its char 
icteristics that make for ease, hospitality and confidence of mien 
is the fact that it sits down on the ground Che tiled entrance 
porch ts almost at the drive level, the long piazza ts scarcely raised 
trom the lawn and a close inspection all round the house will 
disclose no raw foundations nquisitive cellar windows pop 
ping ther lead ibove yroun 

Chere 1 arcely anything that will make a house appear more 
gauche and awkward than to be perched up on high foundations 
with a course of ugly cellar windows staring like a man-o’-war's 
porthol h sorry predicament it is about as graceful as 
i growing lad who has rapid! vcome too tall for his breeches 
\t W vchwo the cellar windo open into wells or areawavs 
if sufficient size to admit plent t light and air, and in this 

inner the ‘ ‘ kept t the ound Lhe placing of 
ellar windo ee i ’ itter t equire so much atten 
tion. but the wce devoted to it 1s justified by the frequent of 
tenses against bot! xl tast ommon sense in this respect 

he house tanding somewhat back in the trees so that the 
rear portion is almost holly hid trom view, does not give one 
the impression of its real extent [he neutral gray of the walls 
ilso contribute to ‘ us aspect while the broad ex 





panse of roof, sweeping down to the eaves of the piazza, tones 1n 
with the thick surrounding foliage and bears out the feeling of a 
one-story structure when viewed from the garden front. It is a 
pleasant surprise to find, upon entering, how spacious the interior 
really is, and the way it gradually unfolds gives the agreeably 
mysterious sensation that there is some unexplored part still in 
reserve. The walls are of timber coated with concrete laid on 
wire mesh, and the exterior woodwork is painted green, though 
not too dark, as is often the case. 

The open arrangement of the house inside, combined with its 
sheltered and well shaded position and its exposure, makes it 
peculiarly comfortable and cool in summer. The southwest 
breezes can have a free passage right through the rooms and halls 
and, when the house door and the long window opposite it are 
opened, the circulation is complete. The same conditions of shel- 
ter and exposure also render it snug and warm in winter. 

But the chief grace and charm of “Wychwood” lies in its gar- 
den. From the terrace one descends a flight of steps of fitted 
boulders to a broad tapis vert, edged with gravel paths, that ex- 
tends all the way to the lily pool at the farther end. On either 
side of the tapis vert, and its flanking gravel walks, are wide 
borders filled with masses of hardy blooms. Behind these, again, 
are other gravel paths, while the whole garden is enclosed by 
hedges. 

lhe entire scheme, as the plan indicates, is marked by extreme 
simplicity, but is immensely effective. There is no attempt at 
any architectural embellishments save the kerb of the lily pool, 
the stone benches on each side of it, the two little wooden arbors 
midway the area, and, above the terrace, the pergola abutting on 
the piazza 

Masses of poppies, larkspur, phlox and other bright-hued blos- 
soms yield varied and striking color notes, while less showy 
plants, most of them hardy and requiring but a minimum 
of attention, in their humble way enrich the chromatic harmony 
“But why,” the reader asks, ‘is the apple tree at the upper cor- 
ner of the steps out of axis with everything?” That old, gnarled 
apple tree is one of the chief joys of the garden, and by its ver\ 
position gives piquancy to the whole effect. 

Master and mistress have labored to keep that tree alive and 
in good health, and between it and the bird bath in the middle 
of the tapis vert there is a close connection. The birds like one 


as well as the other, and make constant use of both. Indeed, the 


(Continued on page 110) 





Hard by the lily pond at the farther end, a gnarled tree strives to outtwist its fel- 
low up near the house 
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Growing Ill Weeds as Good Vegetables 


HOW BY CULTIVATING THE WILDERNESS SIDE OF THE GARDEN ONE CAN SAVE ON THE 


PURSE AND ADD TO THE 
SALAD, DOCK AS SPINACH- 
BY MARY 

* seems only the 
other day that 
the French alone ate 
frogs’ legs, mush- 
and toma- 
toes—"‘love apples,” 
the last 
called in England 
and America, grown 
like flowers for pur- 
poses of ornamenta- 
tion, but thought to 
be and 
hence scrupulously 
avoided as a food— 
now market staples, 
so why should we 
not expect soon to 
be eating what we 
consider 


rooms, 


as were 


poisonous, 


now 
weeds, especially as 
Uncle Sam is rec- 
ommending them? 

“What we call 
weeds are no more 
so than other plants 
that we term 
tables,” one of the experts of that bureau says. “Weeds are 
vegetables, and our so-called vegetables were once upon a time 
no more than weeds. The classification results from a matter 
of habit. We are slaves of habit, and because we are so it 
has not occurred to us that we could eat anything but just the 
old list of vegetables our ancestors have eaten for generations. 
But now we are beginning to peer into fence corners and back 
vards and wild pastures for new and wonderful foodstuffs that 
we have heretofore regarded as just weeds. It is a bit morti- 
fying that because of this preconceived idea we have let most 
nutritious foodstuffs go to waste under our very eyes.” 

Perhaps one of the most delicious vege- 
tables known is milkweed. Rich in nutri- 
tious food values and with a flavor like 
asparagus, it could readily be substituted for 
this always expensive vegetable. In Eng- 
land it is now being cultivated in gardens 
where the stalks grow to pro- 
digious size from fertilizing, 
and the large, thick leaves are 





Roots of golden thistle cook up to taste not unlike 


salsify 
vergc- 


marvelously tender. It is 
cooked like asparagus and 
served with drawn butter. 


The tender tips of the leaves 
of this make a 
with a taste unlike 
thing now used for this pur- 


weed salad 


so anv- 
pose that those seeking new 
sensations will enjoy it. Af- 
ter the middle of June the 
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Though looked upon as an outlaw, the yellow dock is superior to spinach or kale 


un 


MENU—MILKWEED SUBSTITUTED FOR ASPARAGUS, YARROW AS 
-A REPETITION OF THE TOMATO’S RISE FROM NOXIOUS WEED-DOM 


TALBOTT 
wild milkweed be- 
comes too tough an‘ 
is not good in flavor 
after the 
appear, but when 
cultivated it is good 
until fall. It is very 
easy to raise. Like 
peas the brown 
familiar 
to us all in the late 
summer—should be 


blossoms 


seeds—so 


sown in rows, at in- 
tervals, and the ten- 
der will be 
available all sum- 
mer. 
Another 
which resembles as- 
paragus in looks and 
taste is the poke 
shoot or pigeon- 


shoots 


weed 





berry weed. These 
shoots are often 
found in our mar- - 
The young shoots of common yarrow put tang into 
kets among the 
4 ; a salad 
country folks who 


crowd about the outside of the market house. They should be 
cooked and served the same as asparagus; on toast with melted 
butter or drawn-butter sauce. 
leaves begin to uncurl. 


They should not be used after the 
In foreign countries tender blackberry 
shoots and the tender sprouts of brakes or other ferns are used 
the same way, especially in Japan. The first shoots of the straw- 
bell, or bellwort, are a good substitute for asparagus, and the 
roots of this plant when boiled are very good. 

The wild yellow dock, whose long and curly leaf distinguishes 
it from the short, thick-leaved dock, which is not edible. is one 
of the most troublesome of weeds, something to be rooted up and 
destroyed, and yet this vegetable outlaw 
is one of the most nutritious of food sta- 
ples. The tender leaves when well 
cooked and daintily served are far supe- 
rior to either kale or spinach. A spicy 
flavor that is most tempting will be added 
to them if the crisp and tender leaves of 
the common horse-radish, which grows 
in every country garden, is cooked with 
the dock. Cold cooked dock makes a 
splendid salad when served with either 
mayonnaise or French dressing, its slight 
bitterness 
table. 

In England, where the dan- 


being very pala- 


delion is comparatively un- 
common, it is raised carefully 
in gardens as a potherb and 


salad-plant, and yet in this 
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{ esit ible weed by those 
rut vith it It should be 
t ( isa sal id, but the leaves 
’ king when the plant 1s quite 
ire ed as well as the leaves, 
t When just blossomed out they 
del red or a alad they should be 
( the young leaves and served with 
i garnish of hard-boiled eggs. 
the recipe le for cooking spinach can be 
t ( eve e American market gardeners 
the ¢ e of the English and planting dandelions 
0 ror na rder to have successive crops 
t trie ie t! int e not 
Lowe to oon it tive Ot I 
t ‘ ‘ i! | ive oO! 
‘ t | st 1 | 
! iliat ( I ha ( pro 
oted to the ranks of edible vegetables 1 
tite ( m lee} It i iwree ible 
na ell he roper;rties, 
( | ( and 
ip ombin 
tI | thre ( etabl 0 the 
leave 1] e used \nd the cook 
to give zest toa h and ha 
neithe 7 ee] if i vo 
inte t the nie rarli 
i ‘ ! Lise them i stitute 
» bret i en i co plete without 
plot of sorrel or sour rass, but the 
\meri ous ‘ e ook 1 
tile rr or ¢ the ont law 
i { ! ‘ { | i inal 
t delicio ilad, either alone or 
0 in ith othe reen if a litth 
{ } itselt le e thre ( ir ot 
oO Ot the eSssi t ke 
cst ‘ | 0 o1 er Zest 
ill to ‘ etable tcw i 11 
ish irty " hitti ompani 
ent ft te ii vel Lic ( mb \ 
ait Tt hei in nan {eT i | ili l 
vcle chopping two quarts of sorrel, 
head of lettuce, half a bunch of chevril and a sprig of parsley 
together and heating in a stewpan until the vegetables wilt. then 
eason with butter, salt, pepper, and thicken with the yolks of two 
eggs beaten with half a cuptul of cream and set in the oven to 
finish cooking 
The wild pepper-grass is looked upon by the farmer as a most 
troublesome wee but it can be used in pla e of lettuce or water 
cress, and it conta ust enough mustard flavor to be agreeable 
without the irritating effect of the ground mustard. It makes a 
mavory dition to meat indwiches lo most people it is known 
is wil stard and oft vhole fields are seen yellow with its 
beaut howe 
Che c on mallow ha upon experiment to be a most 
valuable vegetabl lt grows in profusion in almost every back 
vara ind is known to children b the name or! “cheeses” because 
its little pulpy seed-containe ve a cheese flavor It can be 
eaten either cooked or a \s the latter it is perhaps more 
palatable. the tlavor bev y mild and mellow like that of lettuce, 
in ' ore tel vhen cooked Che leaves are rich in 
nutnition, tor the roots strike eep into the soil and therefore 
gather the most \ table mineral elements into the leaves which 
are tender at rl he re excellent as a foundation fot 


The tender leaves of red clover and some of the 


blossoms are particularly nutritious 





kinds of salads. 
\ new and delicious salad can be made from the tender leaves 


the various simple vegetable and fruit 
of red clover and some of the blossoms, which should be pulled 
It is particularly nutri- 
tious, as the clover is one of the richest of all nitrogenous plants, 
and nitrogen is one of the most strengthening elements, especially 


isunder and only the colored part used. 


when taken into the system unfired. The leaves are strongly pep- 
pery, but the flavor of the flower is most delicate. 

Wayside cress or shepherd’s purse is found along the wayside, 
and the green seeds it furnishes, if strewn over tomatoes or let- 
tuce, add much piquancy to the salad. 

Lamb's quarter, a weed common to both America and Europe, 
is always found in waste places where the ground is rich and 
moist and is a most nourishing vegetable. 
When cultivated in the garden it grows 
very large stems and succulent leaves. It 
may be cooked like spinach and other 
greens, and makes a novel salad if 
chopped after being boiled, pressed into 
small cups to mold, and when cold served 
with mayonnaise or French dressing. 

Common sometimes called 
carpenters’ grass, milfoil and old man’s 
pepper, is now used as a most wholesome 
Eaten as a salad in the 


yarrow, 


salad plant. 
spring it not only serves as a very deli- 
cious and novel flavored dish, but as a 
tonic and stimulant as well. Only the 
very young and very tender first shoots 
should be used, for it becomes bitter 
when matured. It is well to mix the 
leaves with other green salad leaves, as it 
is so strong. 

In many foreign countries grapevine 
leaves, either wild or cultivated, are used 
for making many dishes. In Turkey, a 
wedding feast is not complete without 
little rolls of highly seasoned forcemeat 
wrapped in grape leaves and cooked until 
tender. The tiny leaf buds of the sassa- 
fras tree are found dried in the southern 
markets of this country. They are rich 
in mucilage and have a most dainty 
flavor, a teaspoonful added to gumbo 
soup or a Brunswick stew adds greatly to the flavor and appear- 
ance. In the tropics flowers are looked upon as important addi- 
tion to the table. The unopened buds of the cowslip, or marsh 
marigold, add much flavor to the dish if cooked with the leaves 
of this plant, while elder blossoms are used in Italy for making 
fritters. 

\ new all-the-year-round vegetable—like carrots, turnips and 
other tubers—is the golden thistle root. If dug in September or 
early October these roots keep all the year. They have a flavor 
something like salsify and are cooked in the same ways. Even 
the wild thistle tubers are delicious and may be dug in any pas- 
ture or meadow, but those cultivated in gardens are much larger 
and finer flavored. Another tuberous root which is quite whole- 
some is that of the broad-leaved arrowhead, found on muddy 

These are cooked with meat usually, 
In either case the tubers remain over 


shores and shallow waters. 
but may be boiled alone. 
the fire until the bitter flavor entirely disappears. 

It is illogical to suppose that the weeds which have been crowd- 
ing the wilderness side of our gardens will suddenly spring into 
fame as vegetables suitable for every table. Popular prejudice 
must be overcome and the palate trained to appreciate the change 
in names. 
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CAME INTO ITS 





y Mary |! 
¢¢6P7 RISTHORPE” farmhouse. That 

was about a hundred and fifty-five years ago. It stood 
close by the dusty highway near Shrewsbury in Massachusetts, 
and there was not the least pretense at any kind of architectural 
amenity about it. It was just as plain as the proverbial “plain 
Jane,” and, in appearance, not unlike the stiff little houses with 
white sides and green or yellow roofs that we used, as children, 
to put in our Christmas-tree gardens and surround with Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah’s family and all the animals out of the Ark. There 
were no irises to suggest a name except, perhaps, some growing 
wild in the marshy spots 


began life as a plain 


of back fields, and the mere idea of 
calling the place by any 
other title than the pos- 
sessive of 
would 
filled 


with 


case his own 
cognomen 


bly 


Owner 


proba- 
the first 
amazement 


have 


and scorn. 
When the was 
built in 1760, it was only 


house 


an excellent example of 
the type familiar all 
through New England. 
It had two floors and an 
attic pitch 
coming down in a long 
at the back all the 
to the eaves of the 
kitchen in the 
ell. The structure 
anchored firmly about 
full-throated, 
staunchly - built 
chimneys, and the fram- 


with a roof 
slope 
Way 

one-story 


Was 


two 


stone 


ing, of buxom, well-sea- 


soned hewn timbers, was 


mortised and tenoned to- 
gether work- 


with such 


The Blooming at “Iristhorpe” 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF A PLAIN FARMHOUSE WHICH 
OWN WIT 


H 





The outdoor living-room at Iristhorpe showing the iris border with the motif repeated in the 


furnishings 
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THE HELP OF THE IRIS 





NORTHI 


ND 


manlike skill that it is as strong to-day as it was when the car 
penters stuck a bush on the chimney or ridgepole to show that 
their work was just finished. Hard by the kitchen door were the 
other farmstead buildings, barn and byre, woodshed and corn 
crib, henhouse and pigstye. The place was innocent of even the 
suggestion of a garden, for the former occupants’ interests were 
agricultural rather than horticultural, and did not extend further 
in the gardening direction than the care of the truck patch whence 
came the “garden sass.” But the house was thoroughly honest 
in structure and materials, as honest as the day is long in ever) 
particular, and the sterling character of the old work. has made 
the recent transformation 
possible. 

Z the 
present Owners came into 
Neither 


worn-out 


live years ago 
possession. 
buildings nor 
farm land apparently had 
much to commend them, 
but there were latent pos 


sibilities. Some of these 


ot 
tress was quick to detect 


the eye the new mis- 
at once, while others only 
revealed themselves grad- 
ually from week to week 
and month to month. It 
at first designed to 
repair the old house suf 


Was 


ficiently to live in while a 
new house, near the cen 


ter of the estate, was a 
building. The cellar for 
that new house was dug 


and a part of the founda 
tions built, but there the 
The old 


farmhouse 


work st | yped. 
clapbe varded 
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In the living-room with its extended fhreplace, the original ceiling-beams and paneling have been 


retained Note the andirons of fleur-de-lis shape 


had had time to disp! 1 , the new occupants had fallen 
under it px ll ancl the project unpertinence Of a new house on 
that land to up} nt the ven le structure of the Kighteenth 
Lentur wa forth I iband ( 

The house itself was too near the road for privacy or free 
dom from dust, but with a oden structure of such staunch 
framing the removal and | ing on new toundations was a 
omparativel imple and « matter Immediately following 
the removal began the worl rehabilitation and enlargement, 
in the course of which own architect found much to en 
ross their interest. ‘There i vavs a peculiar fascination about 
watching a thing Ow W hie t t owing object 1s an old 
house, tull of architectural opportuniti in course of recon 
struction and addition. the proce of remodeling and growth be 
comes doubly fascinating with each successive stage of progress. 

lo have kept the house « tly as it was, with the exception 
oT making nece ary tructu! i] repall .. would have been imMpos- 
sible. It would have entailed simplifying the conditions of daily 


existence to a degree quite out of keeping with modern habits, 
requirement ind notions of comfort. Some idea of the original 





Because the house is an old one it nestles familiarly into its site among the iris beds and flower- 


ing shrubs 


. 
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interior arrangement may be 





gained when we say that 
on the ground floor there were three rooms in a row with 
an ell at the rear containing the kitchen. The upper floor 
Was cut up in very much the usual way in old houses of 
similar design. 

Under the scheme of renovation and addition the three 
rooms of the first floor were made into a morning-room, 
living-room and library, while a dining-room, hallway 
with staircase and service wing were added to the ancient 
lhe original partitions were left practically) 
unchanged save for one or two openings that were cut 


structure. 


as considerations of convenience dictated. The house 
door, opening directly into the living-room, remained in 
its old place, but received the new grace and shelter of 
a roofed porch with trellised sides, over which vines were 
trained. The windows, too, remained unchanged. The 
massive stone chimney was used for the living-room fire- 
place, and on the opposite side, in the new dining-room, 
an opening was cut for another fireplace. The old kitchen 
chimney was slightly altered to do service for the fire- 
place in the library. 

The most gratifying feature of the exterior remodeling—one 
might, perhaps, 
more ‘ ap] propri 
ately term it “res- 
toration’ —is the 
fact that the old 
lines of the roof 
have been left un- 
altered. Moore 
room was needed 
in the house, sad- 
ly needed, but the 
temptation to put 
dormers in the 


roof and utilize 





the attic was 


The delicate iris color harmonizes well with the ma- 


resolutely put hogany dining-room furniture 

aside. This good 

example might profitably be followed elsewhere. Nothing so 
destroys the repose and dignity of a house as to break 
the lines of the roof with dormers. At best they are 
fussy, troublesome things to manage from an archi- 
tectural point of view, and where it is possible to avoid 
using them a house is generally much better without 
them. The long, unbroken skyline of so many English 
houses is one of their greatest charms. So conscien- 
tious were owner and architect regarding the lines of 
the roof at “Iristhorpe” that the long slope at one side 
over the old one-story kitchen ell has been retained and 
yields not a little grace to the general effect of the whole 
structure. 

\part from adding the shelter of a small porch over 
the house door and running a course of latticed treillage 
in the space between the windows of the first and second 
floors, the front of the building was wisely left un- 
touched. The modern desire for outdoor living-rooms 
has been supplied by the screened-in piazzas added at 
each end. It may be of interest to readers to note that 
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the roofs of these piazzas are of canvas painted with water- 
proof paint, just like the upper decks of steamboats. 
While these piazzas are not quite architecturally consistent, 
perhaps, with the rest of the fabric, they nevertheless fill 
an actual need, and that is quite sufficient justification for 
their existence so long as the architect has designed them 
in keeping with their surroundings. 








Returning to an inspection of the interior we find a 
new dining-room at the back of the original three-roomed 
main portion, corresponding in length and breadth to the 
living-room and morning-room together. The old kitchen 
ell has been converted into a hall, stairway and various 
closets and cupboards. ; 

The new service wing is admirably planned and equipped 
with butler’s pantry, kitchen, kitchen pantry, servants’ din- 
ing-room, rear hall and stairway—a pleasanter term than 
“back stairs,” with its inherent suggestion of petty gossip 
and scandal—and laundry. An interesting feature about 
this service wing is that it has no connection on the second 
floor with the rest of the house. It is entirely taken up 
with servants’ bedrooms, of which there are four, bathroom and a 
large sewing-room at the rear. Above the first floor the service 


The 


wing and the 
main part of the 
house are to all 
intents and pur- 
poses separate 
buildings. Such 
an arrangement 
has several con- 
siderations to 
commend it. 

On passing 
through the house 
door into the liv- 
ing-room one 
finds a_ bricked 
fireplace of some- 
what unusual 
pattern immediately opposite. A long mantel shelf extends not 
only over the fireplace, but over an iron-doored oven at 
the side. All the rooms are low-studded and the great 
ceiling beams are all visible. Most of the old paneling 
has been retained, partichlarly in the morning-room, and 
renewed with many fresh coats of paint. The old strap 
hinges and latches have been retained wherever pos- 





The iris borders stretch along the brick paths in masses 
of frail hue 


sible and where they were missing careful reproductions 
have taken their place, so that the Eighteenth Century 
feeling has been scrupulously maintained. 

The arrangement of library, living-room and morning- 
room all in a row, with the connecting doors in a line, 
creates an impression of greater space than really exists. 
‘“Tristhorpe,” however, is not a small house when the 
additions to the old fabric and the new service wing are 
taken into account. For the accommodation of guests 
the bedrooms on the second floor—there are but four, 
as the plan indicates—would, of course, be wholly in- 
adequate. To meet the requirements of hospitality, 
therefore, especially on occasion of week-end parties, 


roo 8, af ¢ 
cat 


cake ii ; 








glass doors of the morning room open on the porch. Always the iris is the motif, but 


it is never insistent or obtrusive 


a loft over the stable has been made into a suite of bedrooms, 
while an adjoining screened roof piazza can be used for sleeping 
or lounging. 

“What's in a name?” is, perhaps, a very hackneyed question to 
ask, but it occasionally brings forth an answer worth having. In 
the case of “Iristhorpe” the name has supplied the leading motif 
for the scheme of interior decoration and has echoed the domi- 
nant floral factor in the make-up of the garden. The mistress of 
“TIristhorpe” has a fancy—no matter whence it came—to sur- 
round herself with plantings of this graceful flower, and hence 
came the name of the estate. Such is her fondness for the iris 
that she has it indoors in vases in every possible place, and wher- 
ever a conventional flower motif can be used the fleur-de-lis has 
been chosen. 

The iris or its conventionalized form appears in the wall papers, 
in upholstery stuffs, in window curtains, on table linen and china 
in seemingly endless variety and repetition. The tops of the and- 
irons in the living-room are wrought into lily shapes, and again 
in the dining-room fireplace the same design is seen in more 

(Continued on page 113) 





, The garden at Iristhorpe possesses an old-world charm and simplicity which is in keeping with 


the spirit of the house 





Types of Garden 
Architecture 


THE STYLE AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
GARDEN ORNAMENT IN RELATION TO 
THE HOUSE AND ITS SITE 


VERAL elements enter into the proper 
treatment of garden architecture. Perhaps 
ost important to note is that the style of 
house should determine the style of garden 
hitectural decoration. In this way the garden 


not only becomes an expression of the house in 


; 


irger and freer way but the two are intimately 


d and bound together. The purpose ol 

} ornament should also be borne in mind, 
and the pergola, the pool, the sundial or the bird 
bath should be located strictly in regard to their 
use and function. There is, finally, the general 
contour and position ot the land to be considered, 
and in the planning of the garden and the placing 
of garden ornament it should be remembered that 
the successful garden is one which, in a special 


ense, belongs to its site. 
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then the olent 
no weedt eTpet | 
ing tor the gardener to d 
but take his ease and cor 
template In peac ! Surel 
ju thi ph e if lone 1 
enough to t late I 
realization, for what 
den DAarAaciise uch nevative 
promise to the summer 
raded struggler with bug and 
blight an brigandage ol 
weed and precocious going 


to seed! 

The winter garden, rather 
more than the gardens of 
othe gladdet easons, 
should be closely related to 
the house For one thing, 
its trim snugness ts too pre 
cious and comtorting a sight 
to be removed from indoot 
window contemplation; and 
for the other, access to it 
should be as nearly direct 
as may be, to avoid the un 
pleasant exposure Of a walk 
outside its protective shelter 
lhe real winter garden 
should be so « omplete a shel 
ter that walking about and 
loitering within it will be not 
only possible but pleasant, 
when such out-of-doors 
walking would not be con 
sidered save under the lash 
OT necessity 


How is this highly desir 


mtent to allow even the wintel 


he Vintet varden ! No spraying, 


the 


Garden 


IN AUGUST SHOULD BE SET OUT EVER- 

GREENS FOR SHELTER BELTS AND WIND- 

BREAKS TO MAKE ATTRACTIVE AND SNUG 
THE GARDEN NEXT WINTER 


Planting Winter 


BY (a | | ‘| BOR 
A” too commonly is’ able state of snugness to 
gardening activit be brought about ? Is it 
| thought oncentrated at tually possible to achieve 
on the spring, summer such a happy retreat? 
autumi as if these [hese are the two ques 
vere the only seasons when tions that alwavs come 


‘ ' 1 
t of doors invite Win tumbling over each other 
ha dreary, dra ‘ interval 


yeriny 


ict] what winter can and will ger to the idea 


Kut that the intelligent and en 
a retiection upon eithet his 


n can be helped so much with 
ort is made at the proper time 





when a winter garden is first broached to the man that is a stran- 


Such perfect retreats are possible, though in full perfection 
only where ground space for planting is not limited—at least, not 
too limited. For to make use of shelter belts to the best advan- 
lor there is no time during the tage requires considerable space, the principle governing their 
employ being the gradual breaking up, sifting and scattering of 
wind rather than the actual stoppage of it. As a matter of fact, 


ind is never stopped, and any obstacle interposed in its path 


or ot dead tlowet heads. noth 





The wall of unclipped arborvite sifts and scatters the wind, this variety being peculiarly 


fitted for wind resistance 


Q2 


only diverts it, turns it up or aside where, more likely than not, 
it drags after it the otherwise still air on the opposite side of the 


barrier, creating a cross cur- 
rent and no end of draughts 
and unpleasant, penetrating 
little streams of chilliness. 
Long range shelter belts, 
however, do not divert 
wind; they receive it and 
pull it apart as it passes 
through them, until its speed 
is reduced and its strength 
tamed little by little—and at 
last it is nil. 

All sorts of evergreens 
furnish the material from 
which, or by means of which, 
the winter garden is to be 
developed. From the big- 
gest and most splendid for- 
est monarch down to the 
wee dwarf of the horticul- 
turist’s art, there is an op- 
portunity to use everything 
—and whatever the circum- 
stances or opportunity there 
is happily something to use. 
The outer belts or screens 
demand the sturdiest and 
hardiest varieties; the gar- 
den itself may be enclosed 
by any one of several varie- 
ties; and, finally, it may be 
planted within its enclosure 
with one or several of the 
smaller growth varieties. It 
is only in some such definite 
arrangement as an evergreen 
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garden that the myriad fancy forms of Biotas and Retinospores screens and the setting out of various kinds of shelter belts later 
and Arborvites, with which the nursery catalogues teern, may be lhe material which is to make the winter garden, let us bear 


suitably and tastefully used. 


in mind, is of the most precise character. To preserve the eternal 


Probably no garden material in the world is more mistakenly harmonies must be provided a garden design of precision, o1 
used than these fancy forms of conifers that are constantly urged symmetry, of formal lines. No slouching, no picturesque dis- 


upon the possible buyer—these and rho- 
dodendrons. It would be tragic, if it 
were not irritating, to see how combina- 
tions of every known variety are eagerly 
sought, laboriously planted, and triumph- 
antl displayed, even as a collection of 
curios might be. As a matter of fact, 
such plantings are curio collections, and 
nothing more. The only relation. they 
bear to the art of the garden is in the 
fact that they are plants—and gardening 
as an art depends upon plants to a ver) 
great degree. Apart from this very ob- 
vious association, these assemblages have 
really nothing to do with garden making 

-except that they present an obstacle to 
the real work, if one proposes to under- 
take it. 

To get this class of evergreens at rest 
where it belongs will be well, I suppose, 
now that these varieties are under con- 
sideration—although the beginning of 
the winter garden lies, of course, awa) 
out with the outermost shelter belt, 


whence the planting works in. So we 


will consider the planting of the garden 
proper first of all, and its protective wind 





array here, but polite elegance, courtly 
perfection and elegant simplicity. All 
visual effects are secondary to and de- 


ALT . . 

A pendent upon this pervading beauty of 
¢ . . b 

: order and proportion, which must be as 
“A ° 4 4 : 
f sured in the design before even a tree is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| planted. However snug and warm and 
| sheltered the winter garden may be, it 
| will be less than perfect if it fails to 
| please the eye. 
With the design the work really be- 
gins, in this instance as in every other, 
| with the purity and beauty of that de- 
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f Ys , | sign occupying even a little more ex- 

} ah at | alted position than in an ordinary flow- 

' ~ :§ | ery summer garden. For flowers are 

' 7 | like charity and will cover an almost end- 
| ¢ ‘¥ | less multitude of designing sins, from 
> oe { ee | which the garden that is not to have 
| ¥ | them must be free. 

) Wherever the winter garden is, there- 

+ 


fore, consider its relation to the house 





and the form and pattern of it most 


| carefully. The axis of any prominent 
house feature—a wing or porch or win- 
> 
The form and pattern of the winter garden must be laid vekcls ie wel 7 ie 1 
out with relation to the house. A preliminary sketch is cow- aah t ae axis Ol t - entire louse, 
advisable should furnish the axis of the garden. 


- : ee 
In addition to being a bulwark, the windbreak should preserve the garden harmonies White pine makes a regular, interesting hedge, with the additional advantage of 
of symmetry and formality 


growing well in light, sandy soil 
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A good planting 


both winter and summer, a fitting background 


lt is along an axial line that unity 1s attained Start with this, 
then extend the limits of the garden as far in each direction as 
may be convenient, and consistent with complete shelter. A win 
ter garden may be large if desired, for suitable planting will pro 
vide shelter over even a good-sized area, but small spaces develop 
into charming little winter retreats. delightful to humans and 
bird alike 

Nothing will ever excel inclosure of unclipped arborvitzs 


around the garden propel altl ough a sheared hedg ‘oOo! these, or 
| | | 

it hemlock or spruce or pine will serve as well for protection 

ine, however, even though it stands shearing and makes a very 


rugged and interesting hedge, is not very satisfactory, to my mind, 
its naturally open growth. By its very nature it cannot 
present a even and perfect a surtace when sheared as does hem 


lock or spruce: and wi 


maditions are tavorable to an\ 





When sheared, the spruce hedge presents an even and perfect surface. Its use for inclosures and for the for- 


mal garden near the house is unexcelled 


of hemlock spruce masses the evergreens in a manner that diverts the wind and affords the garden, 


thing else, | should not advise the use 
of it. In light and sandy soil it may be 
advisable to plant it, but under ordi 
nary conditions hemlock will grow and 
thrive, and so will arborvitzs and the 
white spruce (picea alba). The latter, 
however, is not satisfactory south of 
the fortieth parallel, for its home 1s in 
the coldest regions of the north, and it 
languishes under heat. 

All these are native trees, and there 
is really no reason for considering any 
exotic species except, perhaps, the Nor- 
way spruce (picea excelsa), which 
grows faster than the native and 1s 
therefore sometimes to be preferred. 
It is commonly used more for hedges 
than the native picea alba, but there 
seems to be no good reason for this; it 
does not stand pruning any better, 
neither is it any handsomer as a tree. 
And the native is more aromatic, which 
is a decided advantage if one wants the 
Spicy odor of the winter garden to be a 
feature 

Inside the inclosing hedge, walks ma) 
be bordered with almost any of the 

smaller growing evergreens that fancy) 
dictates, and the pattern or design marked out with these. The 
thing to avoid in this, as in every other kind of garden, is too 
many kinds. Select with deliberation that kind which best 
pleases you individually, then use it mainly, with perhaps one or 
two other kinds where circumstances may demand or permit. 
Such planting will produce restful and dignified effects—the exact 
opposite of what a mixture will do. 

In the garden of the little diagram, for example, the entire 
design might be carried out in arborvite, sheared to the differ- 
ent heights required; or the outer and inner hedge might be of 
hemlock, sheared, with the inside borders around the squares of 
Retinospora obtusa, unsheared, and the arches of Thuya occiden- 
talis pyramidalis; or hemlock or pine or spruce might form the 
outer protective hedge with the Chinese arborvitz, which is Biota 
orientalis conspicua or Biota orientalis pyramidalis for the inner 





Good taste frowns on the “fancy massing” of varieties. 
Stick to one 
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These will not STOW high 
enough to make of the outer walk a 
fully protected promenade in very cold 
weather, but they sometimes reach the 
shoulder, and will make an effective 
barrier. With these the dwarfer Biota 
orientalis compacta might be used for 
the center he ges, with the arches of 
the common native arborvite—Thuya 
occidentalis or the pyramidal form of 
this. The latter retains its fresh green 
color all through the winter somewhat 
better than the type. 

Outside the garden proper a screen 
planting of some one variety should be 
grouped, densest on the north and 
northeast or northwest, according to 
the direction from which the prevail- 
ing coldest winter winds come. Out 
and beyond these, other broken groups, 
arranged according to the _ principle 
which the diagram illustrates, should 
intercept these same winds and begin 
their undoing while they are still some 


distance away. 





No finer tree than Nordman’s fir can Double rows of arborvite sheared, and even unclipped, form a fully protected promenade in very cold weather. 


be found for the outermost screen plan- 
tations; it is strong and hardy, retains 
its lower branches even in old age, and a single specimen offers 
a formidable “wind-shredder,” for its sturdy leaves are thicker 
than those of other similar trees. Groups of these and of the 
white spruce planted to shield the space where the winter garden 
lies will form of themselves delightfully sheltered little groves. 

In planting these, or any other evergreen, set the individuals 
far enough apart so that they do not touch, or more than touch, 
at the time of planting. They may be planted in much more open 
spacing than this, but they should never go nearer, the idea being 
to give them an opportunity naturally to commingle their branches 
as they grow and to adapt themselves each to each. 

Plantings that are made for immediate effect will therefore 
take fewer specimens than would be needed if small plants were 
used. For sheared hedges it is best not to start with them very 
large, lest gaps that will not cover show between the fully de- 


Broken groups on the outer rim of a garden prove per- 
fect wind shredders 


Spruce, hemlock or pine serve effectively for the outer row 


veloped specimens. The smallest size is placed one foot apart 
in the row, this being as close as they need ever be planted. | 
should never advise using plants so large that they will require 
more than twenty inches between them. 

[ have purposely avoided suggesting any of the fancy ever 
greens so commonly and impetuously admired, for it is doubtful 
if any arrangement of these can be made that will add anything 
to the landscape; under any save the most exceptional circum- 
stances their use cannot be too resolutely avoided. But within a 
winter garden one is free to choose material that would not be 
to the general advantage of a place if used outside this space. 
lf there is a favored variety, choose it in place of what I have 
suggested for the inner planting. Do not mix many varieties, 
however; stick to the one, notwithstanding all that may be said 

(Continued on page 112) 





The planting of white spruce should be plotted out with an eye for their eventual forest grouping and the 


forming of sheltered groves 





Quality Crops for the Home 


IN THE BERRY PATCH—STRAWBERRY CULTIVATION FROM 
INITIAL SOIL TREATMENT TO WINTER MULCH—WHAT ARE 
THE BETTER VARIETIES? 
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its which may be grown in the home — growers, with extra large fruit of the finest quality. Fendall is 
- ore highly prized than strawberries a ‘new mid-season sort with an exceptionally long fruiting season, 
ill patch will yield enough berries which makes it especially desirable for the home garden. For the 
ble through the season, which, with mod latest berries, Commonwealth is very fine, and Sample and Lester 
<tend over some six weeks in early sum Lovett are old favorites. These by no means cover the whole list, 
while fall crop from the autumn-fruiting but unless you have had experience to show you just what va- 
ran yn rieties give you the best results, Early Ozark, Glen Mary and 
Strawberries are comparatively free from injury by insects or Commonwealth will give you a satisfactory succession of berries 
disease But two very common causes of tailure are late frosts over a long season. 
and early drouth These must be kept in mind and guarded The most important part of the job is the preparation of the 
against as much as possible while planning and caring for the bed. Strawberries are heavy feeders, and next season's crop 
bed \ny average good garden soil, provided it is well drained, — will depend almost entirely upon the growth the plants make this 
will grow good berries: but if it is likely to dry out quickly when _ fall before freezing weather. If manure is available, spread on 
the spring rains stop, provision should be made for supplying ago xl dressing ot it; i not, try to select tor the strawberry bed a 
eal Al: deem email Oe re of results. Good culture and mulch part of the garden which was heavily manured in the spring or 
ing will help, but the only absolute safeguard is a system of last season, or where grass or some other green crop has been 
we sian ch as that described in last month’s Hovst Nb growing the previous season. In addition to this a good dressing 
Garpen. The trifling expense involved in installing such a svs of high-grade garden fertilizer, and ashes if you have them, 
tem over the berry patch will be more than repaid on the first should be worked into the soil with a rake after the ground is 
crop. If there is any choice as to location, put your strawberry plowed or forked. If you have the various ingredients for mix- 
plants where they will not be too much protected \ warm shel ing your own tertilizers on hand, a mixture of nitrate of soda. 
tered pocket, lying to the sun, will bring the blossoms out too tankage, acid phosphate and muriate of potash, in the proportions 
quickly in the spring, so that, while you may stand a chance ot _ of one, two, three, and two parts respectively, will be right. Pre- 
vetting some earlier berries, you also take a big risk of losing all pare the soil until the surface is as fine as an ash heap. 
the first ettin by, having the blossoms When you do get ready to plant, 20 
nipped by a late frost. Late sorts, planted over the surface again and set the plants 
om @ eerthera elone. will conciderabl: on a fresh surface, so that the dry top 


soil will not fall into the hole. Put them 
in as firmly as possible, after first accu- 
rately marking out the rows both ways, 
if there are several, to facilitate after cul- 
ture until they get too large. Make the 
holes to receive the roots large enough so 
that they may be spread out in a natural 
position. Set them well down to the 


lengthen the season. Removing the win 
ter mulch too early in the spring also 
induce premature flowering, ind conse 
quent risk of losing the first part of the 
crop 

lhere is no better time than the pre 
ent tor planting lf pot-grown plants are 


} . : 
used a full crop of the best berries may 


he geilienad maxt season These cost “crown, but not over it. When the 
slightly more than “runners,” but are plants arrive the roots should stll be 
well worth the difference ; 150 pot-grown fresh and moist, If they seem dried out, 
plants costing $3 to $5 will just about place them in a shallow pan of water. 
fill a bed of the size described above Should the roots be so long or ragged 
when set in rows 2 feet apart, 15 inches as to be inconvenient to handle, trim 


them back. The large outside leaves, 
especially if they seem inclined to wilt, 
should also be removed. Have the roots 


apart in the rows 

The plants may be set out any time 
up to the first of September; but, as a : : ts 
wet, or very moist, when planting, and if 
the soil is very dry 


rule, the sooner after the middle of July 





or the first of August. according to lo watering in the holes 


entise ittee farther erate the earlier). the just before setting the plants will help. 
better. The plants are usually ready to be shipped about August The plants may be grown either in “hills,” a single plant by 
first itself, or in rows, in which the plants are set out singly, but the 

lhe fine varieties are many. Michael's Early is a standard early — runners are allowed to fall on either side of the main row. until 
sort, but it is small and the quality is not of the finest. Early there is a solid strip of vines, a foot or more. according to the 
Ozark, a new sort, is almost if not quite as early, and very large method of cultivation to be used. By the former method, plants 
and fine flavored For mid-season the old favorite, Glen Mary are set out every year, or every two years at the most, the object 
and Bubach are hard to beat; they are both very healthy, strong (Continued on page 112) 
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Water Gardening at a Minimum 


SAND DUNES IN FRONT, MODELING CLAY IN THE REAR, AND GOOD GARDEN SOIL BOUGHT AT 
A PREMIUM BY THE SPOONFUL: IN SUCH A PLOT WAS MADE AN ALLURING GARDEN POOL 


Z 
7 


BY ELSIN 


ie the face of the most 
discouraging. conditions 
was my water garden begun. 
Behind our summer cottage 
on the lake shore lay a plot 
of sunbaked modeling clay, 
a veritable slough of de- 
spond to the unwary neigh- 
bor. who ventured through 
on a dark, wet night. A more 
unattractive spot could not 
The soil was 
so poor that it afforded 
scant 


be imagined. 
pasturage even to 
grasshoppers. 

This | had plowed up by 
a farmer, who looked unut- 
terable 


skepticism when | 


confided my plans to him. 
He turned up eighteen fur- 
rows, 


It represented the outlay of seven dollars 


each thirty feet long, 
When 

these were sufficiently dried 
the enthu- 
siastic gardener and the colored man- 
of-all-work, who sighed and sulked and 
confided to the cook that “ Nuffin gwine 
to grow in dat ole soil, harder ‘n de 
heart of Phar’o.” 


and selections from Nature's store 


of leaden rubber. 


they were thrown out by 


Neither inspiration nor perspiration 
was lacking, however, and heroic per- 
severance finally effected an excavation 
of one foot in depth over the whole 
pond area, with deeper holes the size 
of washtubs which were filled with the 
soil, | have learned, water lilies love. 
Oddly enough, all water garden experts 
bid you beware of soil taken from old 
bogs or swampy places! 

Since I was surrounded by sand 
dunes in front and modeling clay in the 
rear, and good garden soil must be 
brought from a distance and paid for 
by the spoonful, I determined to make 
an experiment, and sent the darkey out, 
his trousers rolled to his knees, his 
woolly pate adorned with a paper cap 
made from the end of a flour sack bear- 
ing the word “Glory” in prominent blue 
letters. These caps seemed to stimu- 
late his halting appetite for adventure. 
Perhaps he drank in the rather too 
openly voiced opinion of the neighbors that he added a tropical 
touch to a northern landscape, and should be encouraged. 

The same farmer who had charged me a dollar for a micro- 
scopic load of garden soil was obviously pleased to give us as 
much of his bog as we cared to remove. This was mixed in the 
proportion of two-thirds muck and one-third well rotted manure. 

The lily roots were placed in old baskets and carefully lowered 


G 





The lily roots were placed in old baskets and lowered into 


loam hauled from nearby bogs and swamps 


— 
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into the beguiling depths of loam. It was hard to choose from 
the distracting list of water lilies, but | felt sure that in this, as 
in almost all other gardening, if a picture is wanted, the simplest 
way should be used. Shutting my eyes to the temptation of blue 
and lavender, I painted this picture with white and pale yellow 
and pink, selecting the hardiest varieties listed. 

These were planted in June, and they settled down into their 
new homes and began at once to show their appreciation of proper 
soil conditions by a sturdy growth. In July the first blossoms 
gladdened the gardener’s heart, as well as the hearts of her neigh 
bors who sauntered over to scoff at the unsanitary frog-pond, but 
who remained to admire the beauty of the lilies in the pool and 
the margin of blue flag, transplanted by the hundred from 
nearby pasture. 


a 


They gave a riotous profusion of bloom and were a blending 
and unifying factor in my background scheme—a bold splash 
of one color that led a visitor to tell me that, outside of Japan, 
he had not seen blue flag so treated. The iris were brought from 
the pasture in company with the Royal Osmunda fern, the Water 
\rum, the bodkin-like Pickerel weed, and a plant resembling the 
Gypsophilia in its daintiness of bloom, which was very beautiful 
the first year, but which later proved to be a pest, its growth being 
so lusty that it bade fair to take possession of the entire pond, 
and had to be pulled by the babies of 
the family, who waded out in their lit 
tle bathing suits, clinging to the ram- 
pant cat-tails on shore. They clam- 
ored for tin pails in which to store the 
tadpoles, goldfish and 
they were 


caddis worms 


momentarily discovering ; 
the very ones we had stocked the pond 
with for the purpose of destroving the 
mosquito larve. 

The cat-tails delighted the children, 
and if one has a large pond area these 
should be planted. In my small space 
they proved a rank weed and were also 
pulled out, “though it took huskier arms 
than the ba- 
bies’”’ to do it. 

The 
had cost in coin 
just seven dol- 
lars, five for the 
water lilies and 
two for my 


garden 


plowman’s 
work. The rest 
had been gath- 
from Na- 
ture’s store 


ered 
from nearby 
fields and fence corners, and served as 
reminders of joyous trips made with 
the babies perched beside me on an old 
spring wagon, the mollified and some- 
what more interested negro driving old 
“Topsy,” and admonishing the children 
from time to time that “he done toted 
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as ottet needed to make up the loss trom 
evaporation and t1 piration by plant lite (Orel 
nari trie hose Vial turin on tor a couple ot 
hours once in tw vee] ring the hottest summer months 
\ few vears later | made another pond on our farm. Here 
the conditions were entirely different. We had an ideal situation 
the ground sloped gradually from the garden, our water suppl) 
vas the overflow from further up the slope, and we had 
i beautiful forest backgrour 
Mut the despised modeling cla which had made the first pond 
uch a simple and inexpensive thing to construct was lacking 
here, and as inclination and means have obliged me to practice 
only the free and inexpensive ways of gardening, which really 
give the greatest happine for the least expenditure, a cement 


pool was not to be considered. Knowing that I had neither moles 


nor water rats to burrow through my pond walls, | decided upon 
a puddled clay bottom and side: 

lhe men who were doing the excavating were fearful that stiff 
clay would not be found on the place, but a charge of dynamite 
which was fired to dislodge a sulky granite boulder from the 
pond site disclosed a bed of blue clay. This I hailed with delight 
and instructed the men to use it in covering the sides and bottom 
of the pond to a depth of four inches, after it had been well 
worked and kneaded to the consistency of puddle. One end was 
dammed up and here | was obliged to use cement, but the shoulder 
came below the water surface, and the hard edge of walling was 
disguised by the judicious use of m covered boulders 


()ne must remember. however. that no rocks of anv kind can 





My ideal was an informal garden, where children might have a safe and glorious time 





From a neighboring field were brought blue flags that were planted by the hundred on the margin 


possibly be an ornament unless they are natural or appear to be 
so, and are associated with suitable plants. 

Here we used the native shrubs as a background, and I have 
gratefully observed that those found within a radius of a few 
miles give a better effect and grow more vigorously than those 
ordered from a distance. An old lady in the neighborhood shame- 
lessly shared her sumac and wild cherry, and that most generous 
of all shrubs, the lovely white alder, informing Eli with a know- 
ing wink that she “w’ant going to let it get out in the neighbor- 
hood that I was collecting such rubbish.” 

lhe rugged old boulders that were rolled up from the bed of 
the pond and which were sparingly used as rockwork on one 
side, simply demanded pine trees as companions, and these too 
came from a nearby pasture. 

Whenever we see natural waterfalls we see either close by or 
at a distance still higher ground from which the water has sprung. 
So in this case | was glad to have my tiny streamlet visible above 
the waterfall as it found its way through crisp mint and sweet 
flag. And, as the water supply in this case is somewhat limited 
during a dry season, we contrived a little cave in the inlet end 
of the pond which gives that most necessary thing, a dark back- 
ground. The tiniest stream as it falls over this can be inveigled 
into giving out a pleasant tinkle, and the background gives a 
double life and charm to the little stream as it flows over the 
mossy boulders and _ trickles finally into the pool. 

We had the pond site plowed up first, then two 
men with a team scraped out the soil to a depth of 
three feet in the center, and about one foot near 
the edges. We gave it an irregular pear shape, and 
covered the bottom with good garden soil. The 
work of planting is of the very simplest* descrip- 
tion. The lily roots, which were the overflow from 
my first pond, were placed in ancient pieces of bur- 
laps with soil as ballast, and dropped into position ; 
sometimes we simply fastened a stone to a root and 
dropped it into place, being careful always to use 
old, tender pieces of burlaps, that the roots might 
escape easily. 

They were planted in May, and the pond was shel- 
tered, though not shady, for water lilies must have 
full sunlight. The second year we had from fifty 
to seventy-five blossoms at a time from May to 
()ctober. 

The plants used in the margin and banks of the 
pond were cow parsnips, the native blue flag, the 

(Continued on page 108) 
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N° one but Polly “a zg 

Addicks would : ao 
have wanted to have the A TLS 
Club at her house and to ; {2 
go in for the decorations 
when the subject was 
weeds. But Polly can 
turn a weed into tri- 4 oo 
umph—and did. And ; j 
the talk which she fur- 
nished us about weeds 
put these abominations 
in an altogether new 
light. 
an artist—a real one, not 
the Salton-Appleby kind 
—and he said so much 


It was given by 


about weeds that no one 
save an artist would 
ever have thought of. 
Consequently, everyone 
was enthusiastic by the 
time the meeting was 
over. And a goodly per- 
centage of the dinner wg hgh &.., 
tables in town that were 
decorated at all were 
decorated that night— 
or, anyway, the next night—with weeds, I am perfectly sure. 

The Addicks house is as unusual and as interesting as both 
Polly and Hal—one of those houses that ordinary people go into 
ecstasies about and say, “How clever!” and “What a charming 
idea!” fifty times over in the course of a visit, but would die 
before they would dare attempt for themselves—happily! And 
decorated with weeds it was lovely! But then, decorated with 
anything it would be lovely. The tables in the contest, which 
was for a luncheon table decorated with weeds, were outdoors in 
the paved arbor-like transition that joins the house to the garden 
wall, which in its turn shuts out all hint of the railroad track 
immediately below, but through openings discreetly placed high 
up in it, lets in vistas of the distant hills and the bay, blue and 
dimpling. So of course they were enough indoors to seem like 
real luncheon tables, tiny though they were. 

The contest was judged by the Club judges, by the artist—a 
great celebrity whose name is a “household word’’—and by popu- 
Polly herself 
provided the prize awarded according to the artist’s pronounce- 
ment, for this was over and above anything the Club had planned, 
and just a little surprise of hers, but the other two came in the 
regular program. 


lar vote; consequently there had to be three prizes. 


The judges awarded first to a really lovely 
scheme in white and gold—daisies and “butter-and-eggs ’—ar- 
ranged in an elaborate center mountain over which no one could 
possibly see his vis-a-vis, with place bouquets in matching hold- 
ers second only to it in towering majesty; all very lovely but 
somewhat overpowering and not somehow what I should call 
truly “wild” in scheme. 

My idea of decorating with weeds is just what Polly did—and 
won the artist’s prize and almost won the popular prize; a simple 
arrangement of the flowers chosen, conforming as nearly as pos- 
sible to their habit of growth. She chose for hers wild carrot or 
ueen’s lace, and the berries of the cornel which grows thickl) 
in the old woods back of the gas house—cornus amomum, I think 
it is—which are bluish. She cut them with short stems and stuck 
them into sand in a very low, broad, Japanese bowl of wood, so 
that the lines of the entire composition were spreading and flat, 
the round of the bow! being a repetition of the round, flat cymes 





Epitor’s No 
club is a grea 
borhood betterme 

true story of the work of a certain such club and its accomplishments taken from the diary of one 
What this club actually did should be a stimulus to all who love gardens and 


t fact 
ont, Here 1s 


guide to the ways and means of wproving our towns and villages. 
February issue, when the organization of the Club was discussed 
program of activities was followed out. 
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of both the flowers and 
the berries; for leafage 
she used wild grape 
“ branches that lay over 
the edges of the bowl, 
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with their own natural 
lovely lines tracing a 
pattern on the wood of 
the table beneath. 

This table and the 
winner of the popular 
vote prize almost tied, 
but the general taste was 
not equal to overlooking 
the glories of red clover 
and bindweed and those 
feathery headed grasses 
that go to seed so deco 
ratively. And these were 
exquisite, | am bound to 
admit. I think the artist 
had difficulty in deciding 
between them; but 
the harmony 


These chapters began in the of line in the Queen's 
Each installment shows how the — 


somehow 
lace and berries and low 
shallow bowl was very 
alluring. And his fame is as a draughtsman rather than a color 
ist, so line and composition would appeal to him rather more 
convincingly than it would to ordinary people, I suppose. 

A weed is, of course, “a plant out of place’’—this is how he be- 
gan—yet it would be a very ugly world if weeds were not as 
persistent and life-loving and determined to grow, in place or out 
of it, as they are. For they clothe the waste places which, un 
clothed, would be simply unbearable to the sense of sight under 
the glare of the summer sun. And they furnish food for some 
of the most delightful and most worthy members of the aerial 
brotherhood, as well as sketch material for painters innumerable, 
worthy and unworthy, delightful and tiresome ! 

But, as a matter of fact, almost anything is a weed in some 
part of the earth—for of course everything must grow naturally 
and wild somewhere. And, after all, the natural wild growth of 
a region is what man regards as “weed” growth in every part of 
the world. Taken up and sent to the other ends of the earth, 
where it has never been seen, and the natives will fall over each 
other to secure specimens for their gardens! 

All weeds are not by any means pests, even to the gardener. 
So being a weed is not the despicable thing; but being a pestifer- 
ous, presuming, overbearing bully, is. Just as any upstart— 
crowding, elbowing, pushing—always is. Moreover, there are 
weeds to be feared as well as weeds to be despised—and weeds 
to be respected and loved. For there are the noxious ones, mas- 
querading often in the loveliest forms, deluding the unaware into 
thinking them desirable, and so getting in their deadly work ; act- 
ually deadly more often perhaps than we have much of an idea. 
For the number of children who are fatally poisoned annually by 
eating some one of the toxic plants is really considerable; and 
grown-ups do not escape. 

When he had gone this far, everyone wanted to ask questions 
—and did! And having been badly poisoned by the venomous 
sumach once upon a time when sketching, he told us he had made 
a special study of poisonous plants. “Beautiful poison ivy,” as he 
called it, had almost blinded a friend, too, whose baby brought 
him a bouquet of wild flowers to smell which contained some 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Broad lines, over-all length, the pitch of porch roofs, the long casements and the snug way the house sits on the ground, give it the effect of 


strength and solidity 
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The corridors from the service section to the front door and from the front The second story enclosed porch and the larger bedroom—the master’s—prac- 


door to the rear are an excellent arrangement tically form a separate suite 


THE HOUSE OF MR. CHARLES HERNSHEIM AT WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


RB. Halsted Shepard, architect 
i 





Spanning the front hallway the broad arch is peculiarly in keeping with the general A combination of shoulder-high white woodwork, wainscoating, and many windows 
broad lines of the house make the dining-room a cheery place 














Livableness predominates this room—broad window seats set low to the floor, a generous firéplace and the double porch door suggesting the all-season comfort to necessary 


to the living-room, but so rarely attained 
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The service porch has a cement floor and is screened with a lattice both practical and decorative. It affords easy access the built-in refrigerator and an unbroken 


passage for the ventilation of the kitchen itself 























the August Willow Call 


haar the furnisher who re to the 
ill of “Wicker-willow ! omes an 


cttective reen oven oft icKel and 
tained to match an tone ot rniture im 
the roo; | ich told ha i yvoven borcdet 
of about six inchs leep a little wider at 


the bottom than at to 


»p, which acts as a 


rame tor a linen panel of a cross stitch 
cle wn lhe linen tones m witli the color 
of the wicker and the design may repeat 
the design of the hangings or the table cov 
cr \ very attractive figure has a gate 
wav. on either post of which is perched a 
peacock spreading a tail of rich colors 


his is placed near the top of the panel 


lhe same design on linen ts used as a val 
we at the windo incl the rtau have 
a running pattern carrying out the ime 
vlea in color and desig 
\lost attractive are th et t racii 
tate the erving ol nicl Irink on the 


porch or lawn, and, in addition to the use 


ful wicker trays with gla t over cre 
tonne, there are now to be had individual 
consters tor viasses to match the trays 
(One particularly erviceable tray 1s ol 
ereen wicker with cretonne top d has a 
high handle, under which there is room 
tor the pitcher or bottlh with holders tor 
half a doze ola ( whale other 18 of 
natural-color wicket into which fit a 
quaimt pitcher and six mugs of red and 
blve Hungarian ware 

lor late summer and early fall, when 
thy weather pernuts the taking of meals 
out ot doors, the porch serving table 
hould come iw handy It is of wicker, 
sunple of line, strong vet gracetul \ 
well-supported shelf is hung below, and 


rail into 


the top shelf carries a protecting 
cost 1s 


which fits the serving tray he 


moderate enough and the acy intages ob 


vious, Such a table ts light enough to be 
moved about and yet sturdy enough to 
withstand outdoor use, Its place in the 
scheme of summer decoration, like that ot 


though the us« 


> 


willow in general, is plain 


of willow throughout the year is being 


adopted—and rightly —by bungalow dwell 
ers In the small informal house such a 
table will enhance the dining-room th 
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hat season comes around. 


may be put to summer 


Old Lamps Made New 


many houses where electricity has 


'e 


the kerosene 


been introduced in the past few years, 
lamp has been relegated to 
the garret, and the regulation electric lamp 
fixtures.introduced. Why discard the fine 
old lamps that have perhaps been in the 
family for years, many of which have 
\lso why spend 
than necessary 


much artistic value? 


more money 


for new elec- 
tric hxtures when a perfectly satisfactory 


The wicker serving table possesses the possibilities for 
all-the-year use—in summer, out of doors, and 
winter for the enclosed porch 


lamp can be made from the old kerosene 
lamp, which is perhaps one of the memo- 
ries of the household? Every one of these 
lamps which has any pretensions to artistic 
lines should be utilized as an electric lamp. 

Some folks are much like cats in that 
dislike to change their habitations. 
Many of us dislike to have our environ- 
ment changed in the least, but the objec- 
tion to doing away with the cherished old 
lamp is no longer an objection, because the 


they 
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will also purchase any of the articles here described for 
subscribers living at a distance, or will furnish the names 
of the places where they may be obtained. 





process of turning the old lamp into the 


new is very simple. An electric socket 
need only be soldered to the base of the 
old oil burner, the cord connection being 
led through the side. The burner screws 
into the oil tank, as originally intended, 
leaving the lamp complete and ready at 
any moment to serve its old-time function 
as the center of the family circle. A floor 
outlet to connect with the electric current 
is desirable, or a baseboard connection, 
but even a connection with the chandelier 
is feasible. To do away with the constant 
filling of the lamp, the occasional overflow 
of the tank and consequent ill odor, and 
the odor from badly trimmed wicks, or a 
wick turned too high in the old kerosene 
lamp, will be well worth the extra trouble. 
Old brass candlesticks may also be elec- 
trified by having brass plugs made to fit 
the candle sockets, and threaded to attach 
to the electric lamp socket. This can be 
done by an intelligent machinist. These 
lights will do away with the grimy look 
the candles very soon assume, and will not 
“melt and run over” in summer as the 
average candle does. 


Get Acquainted with the Meter 


HAT would you think of a house- 
holder who installed a_butler, and, 
making no inquiry as to the amount of 
wages required, at the end of the month 
paid the bill he presented without ques- 
tion? You would undoubtedly think the 
householder crazy. Nevertheless, you may 
be this very householder, only instead of 
the butler, the servant you are trusting so 
implicitly is your electric meter. Why not 
meet the meter at once, get acquainted 
with it? If you do this you will have no 
difficulty in making your monthly bill tally 
with the meter, instead of drawing a check 
for the amount, with sublime trust that no 
one makes mistakes, and that the amount 
of the bill must be paid whether large or 
small. 
The electric company does not want to 
cheat you in any way, but it is only human 
to make mistakes, and undoubtedly there 
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are sometimes mistakes in your bill. If 
you understand the meter first, and then 
make it a habit in your household to read 
it regularly on the day that the represen- 
tative of the electric company calls for the 
same purpose, you will have no difficulty 
in keeping track of your bill. If you are 
interested to keep closer track of the 
meter, you can do this by reading it every 
week and noting how much of an increase 
there is when you have guests or parties 
and when the seasons change. 

You will find four dials on your meter, 
with numbers from 1 to 10 or o. The 
hands on the dials revolve in alternate di- 
rections, instead of emulating the clock. 
When the hand points between two nu- 
merals, take the smaller one just passed by 
the hand, and read the meter dials from 
left to right. Each dial will give you a 
number, the first one meaning thousands, 
the second hundreds, the third tens, and 
the fourth units. Therefore, if the hand 
on the dial furthest to the left points to 
one, on the next to 6, on the next to 9. and 
on the next to 3, your reading will be cor- 
rect at 1693 kilowatt hours, which is the 
term used for the unit for the smallest 
amount of electricity consumed. Your 


electricity bill will be made out for so 


many kilowatt hours. To find the amount 
used in one month, or since the last read- 
ing of the meter, subtract the figure on 
vour last bill from the new total indicated 
by the dials, and this will be the amount 
of your new bill. When all lights are off, 
of course the meter stops its work, lying 
ready in wait for the least signal, however, 
from any of the various lights. 

Beside an acquaintance with her meter, 
the householder should know the common 
facts of electricity. It is not the complex 
thing many people believe it to be; because 
of its magical qualities it is often regarded 
with awe, and perhaps, too, because of the 
puzzling terms used in connection with the 
current and lights. 

Electric current has become almost as 
much of a home commodity as is coal, and 
as it is a friend in need and one come to 
stay in our midst, it behooves us to get ac- 
quainted with its terms—just as we be- 
come acquainted with quarts and pecks 
and pounds in varieties of commodities. 
The measure of electricity being different, 
requires a different set of terms, just as 
the doctor, the lawyer, the musician, uses 
terms familiar to himself but unfamiliar to 
the masses. As electricity is no longer a 
specialty, but is classed as a commodity, it 
is up to the householder to understand its 
simple terms. 

Electric current flows along a wire much 
as water flows through a pipe. 

The of the stream of electricity 
flowing along the wire is measured in am- 
peres. The pressure, or speed with which 
it flows, is measured in volts. The quan- 
tity of electricity passing through is meas- 


SIZC 


ured in watts. Kilowatt means 1,000 
watts (regular metric system). A “kilo- 


watt hour” means a kilowatt quantity of 
electric current used for an hour’s time to 


light lamps or cook, or use with a sweeper 
or any other implement. 


Shopping Suggestions 
A new chair that makes its appearance 
under the rather attractive name of 
“slipper chair” is designed especially for 
use in the boudoir or bedroom. Primarily 
intended, as its name designates, for use 
when one’s shoes are being put on, it is 
quite low, with rather a broad back, and 
so thoroughly comfortable that it will 
doubtless see much service in other ways. 
The frame is of mahogany, and the chair 
may be had upholstered in cretonne of 

any pattern that may be desired. 


Small glass candle-lamps for use on the 


‘ inexpensive 
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that it will serve as a bedside table as 
well. In the upper part are the two flat 


cretonne-covered boxes, one of which is 
divided into a number of small compart- 
ments, while in the lower part is a door 
which, when opened, shows compartments 
for four pairs of shoes, 


For the informal summer breakfast or 
luncheon, whether served indoors or al 
there are fascinating novelties in 
colored cloths and doilies that are quite 
and provide a_ welcome 
change from the more ceremonious white 
damask. The Japanese toweling cloths 
with doilies to match are now made in 
green and white, well blue and 
white, and in a number pretty de- 

The doilies are 12 inches square, 
the cloths from to 54 inches 


fresct ‘ 


as as 
of 
signs. 


and 30 





In the last analysis, reading the meter is a very simple process, a habit every housewife should cultivate 


dinner table will no doubt be found serv- 
iceable in houses that are not lighted by 
electricity, particularly in summer, when 
candles are not always satisfactory. 
These little lamps have tiny wicks that 
are equal to about one-candle power, and 
they are fitted with circular glass globes, 
over which the shades can be placed, so 
that as far as appearances go they give 
the same effect as candles, with none of 
the melting or dripping of wax that so 
often happens when candles are used in 
hot weather. 


Many houses are built largely from 
material found on the site. Where the 


house stands on a ledge with a cellar 
under it the material from the cellar can 
be used in the walls. This is the reason 
why a rustic material looks best in a 
cottage among trees. The dwellings 
which have rough stone foundations look 
well in a rocky setting along the coast or 
among boulders at the lakeshore. 


Another piece suitable for a dainty bed- 
room is a little stand for holding shoes, 
with two boxes for small articles such as 
are usually kept in the top drawer. The 
stand is of wood, painted white, with 
cretonne-covered sides, and is about the 
size of the ordinary bedside stand, so 


square. Then there are breakfast or 
luncheon sets that consist of center-piece 
and plate doilies in two sizes, made of 


colored linen in figured patterns and 
edged with rather coarse lace. 
Intended for hard usage in camps or 


bungalows are some couch covers with 
table-covers to match, made of heavy 
linen in the natural color with borders 
formed of wide bands in contrasting col- 
ors, which include green, blue and brown. 
They are quite inexpensive and will come 
out of the tub as good as new. Sets of 
the same sort may be had in burlap, done 
in designs suggestive of the futurist craze 
and in colors suitable for summer use. 
Colored linen is also used for table-covérs 
which are perfectly plain and _ finished 
with a hemstitched hem about two inches 
deep. 

Inexpensive cushions made particularly 
for use outdoors or on the piazza are 
covered with a Madagascar grass cloth 
that is not affected by dampness, and that 
comes in solid colors or in a variety of 
contrasting stripes. The pillows are filled 
with silk floss and are 22 inches square. 
Another useful addition to the porch out- 
fit is the hand-woven grass mat, 18 inches 
in diameter and 1% inches thick, that is 
quite ornamental, with its alternating cir- 
cles in Oriental colorings. 
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ntri et ed at the 
t t t the l im out, but 
0 tI | i Corrie 
mto the hy ‘ t t tii ( ancl the 
f li ‘ T¢ | t » & i) 
tive ( | 1 t tive | 
t ‘ ‘ le l look 
{ ! ‘ | ( aust 
het wee thre here et yeed can 
prout, o o | ( owing 1n 
the rr where houl ‘ t one and 
here it there a tol 
but August isnt t ite to 
lean up things, even if one een slack 
during the last te eel thing to 
keep hrm in mind is that the fall garden 
iS just as important as the (ne 
oT the Most urprising agreeable 
things in gardening is the revoluti which 
adav or two ot conscientious, ste ly work 
an accomph | ma pat h that has been 
neglected but is not hope lesslvy a mass oft 
weed fy OUT nto our varden now, and 
resolutely tackle the ‘bad pot By all 
means. let no wees ot eed lf they 
ire too biy to be hoed or pulled out, cut 
them off close to the soil, or below it, with 
1 knit this can be done ve quickly, 
nd will kill or che VO irther in 
ost v len weed lhe most pro 
lithe ouree of vee eed i! the marority 
ot rcet is thre trl ort vegetables 
vlich gor ind 3 illowe to grow up 
to weeds and ripen seeds insidiously in the 
late tall da when one is no longer think 
ing of them ILeep atter the late eeds in 
pent croy iround the edges of the gat 
den pio rence it ve it weeds wl ich 
have matured but not et ripened seeds, 
remove them trom the varden t nce and 
burn then [his is especially true ot 
put lane, the worst! mmer weed pest 
Lnhke most garden we it begins to 
ripen seed almost as soon as it begins to 
prow, and wall live 1 ¢ \ V< ither even 
when pull | col ipletel out of the soil 
\loreover, every litth rece ken o1 ut 


oft will root readil 


Making the Soil Feed 
mrst and most in 


While the 


tor August is keeping 


Itself 

portant job 
this vear s and next 
vear's garden clean, there are ; 
things to think of, 
humus and green 


‘ 
a) 


plenty ot 


other mainly growing 
idle 

’ | ~ 
soil lust sO soon as a crop ts used up ot 


too old cut Tt t 


manure on your! 


he old vines and weeds, 


Indoor L Under Glass 


ake them to one side to drv and burn 
the may contain weed seed, insect eges or 


uu don't 


and sow 


which 
put mto the soil 


want to 


some qui k- 


spores, 


growing summer or hardy winter “covei 


or “catch” crop (ne good combina- 
tion 1s oats and sorghum: if it’s moist 
and cold the oats will thrive, if hot and dry 
the sorghum \nother is buckwheat and 
crimson clover, for latitudes as far north 
northern New Jersey: the buckwheat, 
which grows rapidly and is killed down by 
frost, a protection for the clover. 
northern sections, rye and win- 

ter vetch (licca villosa) make a splendid 
combination, adding not only humus but 
nitrogen to the soil, and being ready to 
plow or spade under early the following 
spring If vour garden plot occupies but 
part of your ground, an excellent plan 1s 
to “rotate” it everv second or third year, 
growing Medium Red clover in the mean- 
time to fill the soil with humus and abun- 
dant nitrogen. 


making 


| or more 


lo make the clover grow, 
apply wood-ashes or a heavy dressing of 
lime, and in mid-spring or mid-fall a light 
one of potash (muriate or sulphate) be- 
fore sowing. 

“At ten 
\ugust 15, 
struction 


oclock in the morning, 
alfalfa.” Thus the in- 
a prominent agriculturist gave 
alfalfa wouldn't 
grow as well if sowed at four-thirty P. M., 
but because he wanted to make the proper 
date for stick in their minds. 
Doubtless vou have heard more or less of 
alfalfa, the crop of the West. 
You heard that it can be 
grown successfully in most sections of the 
| ast lf you keep a horse Or a COW, OT if 
vour live stock is only limited to poultry, 
you certainly should have a small patch 
oft it 


SOW 


his class: not because 


sowing 


wonder 


mav not have 


Like clover, or any other legume, 
it thrives in a soil well supplied with lime 
and potash 

There are still a few things which can 
be put in for late fall and winter crops. 
Turnips table rutabagas, such as 
Breadstone, are among the most impor- 
tant, 
made at once, where some crop has been 
cleared off. And the last sowings of let- 
tuce and radishes will be in order. Don't 
plant the ' have been using 
throughout the summer, but hunt up the 
partially used packets—or get some new 
of the earlier varieties: Grand Rap- 
ids and Big Boston lettuce, and Crimson 
Giant and Icicle radishes. If the soil is 
too dry to make good germination of the 
lettuce seed probable in the garden, sow it 


and 


and a generous sowing should be 


sorts you 


ones 
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in a frame, or any sheltered spot which 
may be made and kept moist and used as 
a seed bed. By the time the plants are 
large enough to transplant—after thinning 
the beginning of the fall rains will prob- 
ably have put the garden soil into better 
shape. Plant enough at this time and a 
week or two later to furnish a supply of 
plants for cold-frame and hot-bed to come 
along from Thanksgiving to Christmas. 


Save on Your Flowers 

\ number of the hardy and half-hardy 
perennials and biennials, most of which 
cost but a few cents a packet for seed, can 
be started now and carried over the winter 
in a cold-frame. If sash are used over 
them, they can be taken off the first thing 
in the spring, but most of them, except in 
very cold localities, will come through the 
winter all right with the protection of the 
frames and a good mulching. The ideal 
place for starting them is a hot-bed or 
cold-frame, which can be made and kept 
sufficiently moist and shaded to keep the 
soil cool and prevent its baking or crust- 
ing until the little plants are up. The 
shutter, or a frame the same size as a 
regular glass sash and covered with plant 
cloth or bagging, should be supported 
firmly a foot or so above the sash, to pro- 
vide ample circulation of air. Give the 
soil a thorough soaking the day before 
planting; scatter the seeds rather thinly, 
press them lightly into the soil and cover 
very lightly. Scatter flowers of sulphur 
over the surface thick enough to make it 
slightly yellow. This discourages mildew. 
When the seedlings are up, a generous 
sprinkling of tobacco dust-will keep off 
insects. When the third or fourth leaf 
appears, transplant to four or six inches 
apart each way, in winter quarters, where 
they may remain until transplanted to per- 
manent positions the following spring. 


Fall Catalogs 

Send for some of the fall catalogs, 
which will describe in detail the various 
sorts of flowers, including pansies, of 
which you should provide for yourself a 
generous supply, that may be started by 
the method described above. Beside seeds 
for autumn sowing, they cover thoroughly 
the whole question of bulbs, and some of 
the sorts which require early planting, 
such as the Madonna and _ fall-flowering 
crocus, and which should be ordered at 
once. 






































Wherein is laid out his daily work for the year, together 
with sundry facts useful or interesting 














Eighth month 


orning stars—Mercury, Saturn 


August, 


1914 


Evening stars 


Thirty-one days 


Venus, Mars, Jupiter 











“ 5. © Full moon 7h. 
4 41m. P. M, 

é Atlantic Cable com- 
a) pleted 1858 Mercury 
eo . . 3 . = 
= will be visible in the east 





just before sunrise. 


6. @ Look for unusual 
number of shooting stars 
from to-night on for a 
week. Order evergreens 
for delivery on the 22d, 
or one of the three days 
following. All these are | 
good planting days. 


| 


Thursday 





7.@ Till to-day. Keep 
suckers rubbed off 
grapes, tomatoes and 
everything which sends 
them out. They rob the 
maturing fruits and 
weaken the plants. 





Friday 











1. % This is the month 


tor prunin zy evergreen _ ~ 
> I 8 TS 8. @ Grapes should be 
*® | hedges. “hese are : 
v 4 thinned and bagged, the 
5 | trimmed only enough to : 
2 . ’ os choicest bunches, of 
= shape them. Keep them 
79) course, being saved. 


narrow at top and taper- 


ing to wider at base. 


SUS SCS SCS CSL SCS SC STC SCT SCS TLC SCT T CSC TCT eS eee se seus x 


M Dislike me not for my complexion 
@ The shadowed livery of the burnished sun.”—Shakespeare. 


» SHRSECSCSTKVSCKCTHCSTKLSTKS CTT RT KCT HR STRSTR SCT CTT KT eT e eee esruevrevrewres 


Watch out! 


L. 


12. Clear all spaces 
in the vegetable garden 
as soon as a crop is over, 
and seed with red clover 
if you do _ not intend 
planting again to a vege- 
table. This keeps down 
weeds and is good fer- 
tilizer when turned in. 


13. @ Last 
56m. P. M. 

Pears should be picked 
while green, but not un- 
til their stems part read- 
ily from the branch. 
Ripen in a cool, dark 
place. 


quar. 7h. 


14. © Printing invented 


457. ; 

Till to-day. Carnations 
that have been growing 
outside must now be 
brought indoors. 


15. @ Wrap late pears 
each in paper as oranges 
come and they will keep 
much more satisfactorily. 


Considerable rain during the month and sultry weather prevailing 
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— l s 5 x 
SHRSKRSCHCSCKC TCT See Te Terese se SUV SCRSCLSKC SK SC KT eee sce see sus 
— oe a 2.) This is the month 
* » y a ~@ © p4 A » . . — 4 2 
small ditches between - aes pe seeding. Q. Remember that a 16. @ Katydids are due 
3 | garden rows, which may ‘hy oe i Oe on us | mulch of lawn clippings | to begin their perennial 
1 be filled with water once ene aot tata: ), an s mean everywhere will help by dispute about now. This 
& | or twice a week, is bet- es — will get the | conserving root moisture | is the month to start 
ter than any number of “en ie the gardener who | and preventing root sun- | perennials from seed for 
daily sprinklings. does not take it away burn. next summer bloom. 
, and burn it. 
= “ , 3. BC ctdeien set sail . 
31. B Cut off the from » alos 1402 10. © Jupiter becomes 
| flower heads on every- : 492. an eveni : 
J A pl y di Cina an evening star. 
> | thing as fast as they A planting day. Sow z ‘e ti 
> ; as fa: as 1 f ihe wmiaia eet A Mow the lawn regu- 17. © It is time now to 
7 fade This keeps up the or this years use early = 7 
= ade. I p | 6 aniliiwe. Tied aos larly, no matter how dry order bulbs for indoor 
Moses te eel sitcwten peas, endive, bush beans, age 3 : : 
= ‘ed 7 Paget aS radish, spinach, beets it may be, and keep the winter bloom and_ for 
| seed to torm—as well as and stard . weeds out. \fter sunset outdoor planting als: 
keeps up the appearance and mustard tor pot . . . ~ ihe ; 
Pe] I e€ appearé pyar es meetin ° is good mowing time at 
of the garden ; , Cucumber tor ns ts 
< . pickles this season. 
. : 11. @ Till to-day and 1S. & Virginia Dare 
_ 4. 9 A planting day. | spray roses as usual. Tie born 1587; first. white 
> rill to-day and spray | up the first endive for | Child born on this con 
3 roses with potassium blanching. The final | tment; she shared the 
£ sulphide. Sow for next | spraying for codling | [até whatever it may 
- spring’s use corn, salad, | moth comes somewhere | have been, that  over- 
, ° o> »- %o 
salsify and Welsh onion. | around the middle of whelmed Raleigh's “lost 
this month. colony.’ 


Till and spray to-day. 


19. @ Now is the 
for root-pruning 
large deciduous 
which is to be 
Dig a circle 
across around 
tree, severing 
at this point. 


time 
any 
tree 
moved. 
four feet 
such a 
the roots 


20. g The tree sends 
out new fibrous roots 
immediately and is pre- 
pared for transfer by 
October when its leaves 


fall. 


21. @ New moon 7h. 
27m. A. M. A total 
eclipse of the sun, visible 
as partial eclipse in East- 
ern Canada and North- 
eastern United States. 

Till to-day. 


22. @ A planting day. 
Take cuttings of helio- 
trope and geranium. 
Sow pansies and English 
daisies for early cold 
frame bloom. Plant 
evergreens. 





eoveuwseuneus 


23. & The Madonna 
lily will grow perfectly 
in the garden if planted 
this month. It is the 
one lily that must make 
leaf growth in the fall. 
Dust the bulbs with sul- 
phur. 


24. @ Sun enters 
Virgo. Capitol at Wash- 
ington burned 1814. 

\ planting day. Trans- 
plant young garden 
plants to cold frame for 
December use. 


25. ® Till to-day and 
spray roses. The Teas 
and Hybrid Teas will be 
in as full bloom now, 
and for six weeks more, 
as they were in June. A 
planting day. 


26. @ A _ greenhouse 


may be put up for very 
little. Made a part of 
the dwelling, it is a de- 
light all the year. Build 
now for use this year. 


27. ® First quar. 11h. 
53m. P. M. 

The garden should be 
as full of bloom this 
month as earlier in the 
season; there are at 
least ten perennials will 
furnish it, not to men- 
tion the annuals. 


28. fy) Till to-d ay. 
Masses of Hibiscus Syri- 
acus and Hydrangea 
paniculata scattered 
through shrubbery keep 
up bloom here. Vars. 
Van Houttet and Jeanne 
d’Arc are the best of the 
former. 

29. % Tillage is un- 
doubtedly better than ir- 


rigation—but both  to- 
gether are ideal. Re- 
member, however, that 
deep watering is the 


thing; surface sprinkling 
draws roots to the sur- 
face, which is bad. 


“Bright gold at sunset, wind will soon fret; 


Pale gold at sunset, rain will soon wet.” 
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} D I TOR Ack 


‘ if ‘ tii 
f eriments are generally mae 
ecially 1s 1 true 11 
‘ ‘ ( re it ta ( 0 
h msta { 
ore thorpe ‘ inoth« 
ert ) ire the 
‘ é ’ eciative Of 1ts 
t f i he evnote 
j | | to 1 ( 
ne ‘ r tI es ve 
( { tion reventi 
' met j ( ‘ it ere ( 
br¢ { é ost nd violet erha 
though even t e do not to e conventional lines found 1 
the ir sut lristhorpe brilhant achievement 


there ri prope ort estion that permPlexes imate 


decorator ul even profess Can a room be “built up” 
iro ( ect ( te i room around a pall 
,{ , ‘T 

hie mire tat t that thi be done might vel simply be 
filed av mong the effet ib rath of an estheti fad, were 
it not tor the tact that the experiment is constantly being tried 
lhere wa ior ¢ i! ple thre Stockton’s story He bought 
unto himself a fire reen, but when he put it in his room he dis 
covered that it threw the roo t of proportion, and he was 
obliged to change the room \1 having changed the room, he 
found that it threw the rest of the house out of proportion, o he 


had to set to and change the house Llowever amusing the stor) 


it is not without its modicum of hard common sense. In ordinat 


experience, one o ftwo thing ill happen 1f the room be “built 


up trom a single object: either the room will remain common 
place by rea n of th mecioc rit oT the object. oO! else the basi 
obiect will < Col pletely ove lowed in the too exaggerated 
development of the root And MmmMavine the catastrophe if the 
vases then were broken or the haw mashed! Vioreover. there 
night be a dozen different w to develop the decoration of a 
room trom the solitary love thi ist as a dozen ditterent 
monies can be art inged tor 1 c Lh problem would aris 
what 1 thr night ort of roo ( Drie might have to quote a 
plausible example—a pair of beautiful Nanking ginger 
Chinese C] Ippen ile would be the mmmediate choice for the stvlk 
ot decoration but torthwit vould arise the problem, what 
variety of Chinese Chippendale. what one of the various lacquet 
and tat Viore than or e amate 1 and even prote 
sional decoratot ch ere | results of thet experi lent to 
be the wrong sort of room! " e lacry c! 

Decorating a room to one's ultimate gratification and the satis 


faction of artistic demands only be accomplished after exer 


cising infinite patience and untiring selection And there are 
some rules that, put in homely phrase, might well be remem 
bered The personality ot a room should be the personality of 


the person who dwells in it, for a room is more than chairs and 
rugs and curtains and tables. Those objects should be the choice 
of the person who has to live in the room. In passing from room 
to room m a house one should be able to sense not merely a 
change in periods but a change in personalities as well. 


\gain, the dweller in the room should be the predominating 





tor in it No object, howsoever lovely of itself, should be 

re lovely than the woman who graces the apartment. No table 
should be more sturdy than the lad who studies at it. A man 
sho ild be hero to the chair in which he sits. 


These ideas, of course, apply merely to the simple house, for 


were every woman her own decorator a healthy profession would 
pass out of existence. And even in the simple house the decor- 


stands, not as the ultimate mentor of things artistic, but as 
the one who, through hard-won experience, knows intuitively the 
ost pleasing arrangement for the materials at hand. 


Every man has within him at least one house and one garden 
which, were he able to create them, would bring Nirvana. It’s 
his dream house and his dream garden, the sort of house and 
garden that he will make when he gets enough money. Some 
would have “a country place and shooting,” others just ‘‘a little 
place at Tooting,” but whatever the size or wherever the place, 
it will be his, his alone. 

\ man doesn't begin to dream this dream until he had some 
responsibility [hen it pours on him in a flood. He goes about 
its attainment almost secretly. He acquires the habit of con- 
sorting with antique dealers. He picks up here a lamp and there 
a chair. He drops into auction sales and buys into bondage a 
pair of candlesticks. Constantly is the dream house and the 
dream garden before him—he will put all these things in them! 

Perhaps it is good for that man that he never actually attains 
his house, that he dies in a bachelor’s apartment and leaves his 
treasures to unappreciative nieces and nephews. But it has been 
better still for him to have acquired the practice of “picking up” 
things. The phrase is unforgivably banale, but it contrasts so 
well with the technical phrase of “building up” things—and 
means so much more. For the ideal house is the house that 1s 
picked up: A lit-clos from Brittany, a refectory table from Italy, 
Spanish iron work, roundels from Switzerland, English linen-fold 
paneling, a German chest. Or it may be that the table comes 
from Grand Rapids and the chairs from Philadelphia. Already 
he has begun the house that is to be his and his alone—his own 
choice, his own buying. 

lle may be of an utilitarian turn of mind and lay much store 
by fine mahogany doors and the staunch woodwork of an older 
generation. He will search the house-wreckers’ heaps that dot 
New York wharves, he will go into the country, where, despite 
assertions to the contrary, there still linger real antiques waiting 
to be lured from out their ancient environment. 

Then it is that he calls in a decorator who can assemble, 
arrange, or suggest changes that will make livable the house he 
has picked up. In the last analysis, this is the decorator’s raison 
d'etre—to serve those who don’t know how or haven't the time, 
the patience, or the facilities for decorating their own houses to 
the best advantage. 

\ house picked up is ultimately satisfying because it gives that 
best of all results—it becomes a part of you. The neighbors may 
not appreciate your choice nor your decorator’s arrangements, but 
vou have the contentment which comes with being satisfied your- 
self. As a gentleman in The Spectator once observed : 


| give a loving glance as I go 

lo three brass pots on a shelf in a row, 

lo my grandfather's grandfather’s loving cup 
And a bandy-leg chair I once picked up. 

\nd I can’t for the life of me make you see 
Why just these things are a part of me. 
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A Practical Greenhouse Grouping 


HEN it comes to a thoroughly practical group of calnessis hard to beat. Being constructed with the U-Bar, 
W glass enclosed garden plots for growing a rather as our houses are, none can match them for superior grow 
extensive range of flowers, vegetables and ingconditions or surpass theminendurance. Before you 
fruits—a layout like this one is worthcareful consideration. decide to put your money into a green house fortify your- 
Its ornamental show house is self against after regrets, by i 


a pleasing central feature U-BAR GRE SES reading the second page of ' 
the wing houses give a bal- ENHOU our new catalog entitled “ U- 

ance,while the parallel houses PIERSON U-BAR CO Bar Excelling Points.” —_ 
adjoining it at the back all ie ties en oli, Send for this catalog. Or " 
form a‘group that for practi- Coenen CONES. 1 mans Fate. eNO, send for us. Or both. 
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ster, Aree er. seer ou Conners tems, | Biltmore Nursery fi voi.” docrtine Toe, | ES FRU NS WICK 




























scientific playing qualities of our regulation tables. FREE—send Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Garden Flowers, Irises and R | : 
saat catal g Reilliendr the Ane Rate a c m= nes si is about y ntended plantings, that we ma end 1 the Household Refrigerating and Ice Making Plants are designed 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO proper literature Write today especially for country homes 
Dept. YJ 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1865, Biltmore, N. C. Brunswick Refrigerating Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 





As Good as a Vacation! 


Burlington Venetian Blinds 


will make your porch a shady, airy summer resort with such 
perfect privacy that you can eat, sleep and live in the health- 
fiving open air. The upper slats can be adjusted to admit 
ight, while the lower slats are closed to shut out sun and 
gaze of passers-by. Easily lowered and raised. 


When you install Burlington Venetian Blinds, you will 
need Burlington “First te 6 Window Screens (inside and 
outside) and Screen Doors with Rust-proof Wire Cloth. 

Duriingtes Patent Inside Sliding Blinds take the place of 
old-style folding blinds. 

Write for Interesting Free Booklet 


Barlington Venetian Blind Co., Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 









that touch of quality house, — 
Architects, builders and home planners are more And more specifying Sargent _ 
Hardware. Write for the 
_ Sargent Book of Designs 
Hn, sa wth in send pea ee CAME Dae Mains pone ke ed 
SARGENT & a 
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THE EXPERT CARE 


AND FARE OF TREES 
IS OUR BUSINESS 
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Munson Whitaker Company 


Forest Engineers 
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McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active ing 


cold air circulation “anitary n 
wend for catalogus 


MeCRAY REPRIQERATOR COMPANY 
69) Lake Street, Kendalivitie, tad 




















Your Trees are in 


danger of this! 
Assure yourself at once that physical weak oS 
and internal decay are not 


A tree a = er = 
next windstorm 
Davey Tree Surgeons 


ence of your trees 


be destroyed by the 


bined gant on ‘ 

Write for beautiful book ne 
en! tre ‘ “om © k and we t 
prewerte tt wauty « . 


Adds eee 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 


824 Elem Street, KENT, OHIO 




















Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your fine rugs made to order, not 
cheap stereotyped fabrics, made in unkmited 

quantities; but rugs that are different and sold 

only through exclusive shops. We are only too 
glad to submit sketch in color to harmonize with 
surroundings of the room. Woven in selected 
camel's hair in undyed effects or pure wool in 
any color tone. Any lengt!. any width—seam- 
less up to 16 ft. Order through your furnisher. 
White us for color card—today. 
Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 























Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J 
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Utility mm 
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Water Gardening at a Minimum 


(Continued from page 98) 


Japanese and German iris, the dear old 
“daffy,” the bulbs of which had been in 
the old orchard for fifty years and had 
merely to be plowed up and transplanted 
to be given a new lease of life and beauty. 
he marsh marigold and Ostwego Tea 
Balm were found in the copse. The for- 
cet-me-not and watercress seed were sown 
broadcast, and I verily believe every 
blessed seed answered present at roll call 
next spring. 

The ice is scarcely gone in the spring 
when my first pond picture is thrown on 
the canvas. The little pine trees nod and 
whisper to the granite boulders nestled at 
their feet, and the whole margin of the 
pool glows with the luscious tufts of the 
marsh marigold. After these come the 
daffodils, which were planted by the thou- 
sand on the further bank of the pond. 
\fter the daffodils come the iris; first, the 
native blue flag, then the varieties of 
Spanish, German and Japanese, which 
vary in height, and can be used from the 
water's edge to the top of the bank, and 
give two months of bloom. Perhaps the 
most dramatic moment comes when the 
scarlet balm and the common white elder 
bloom together. Last of all, the manager 
of my art gallery submits the native wild 
aster, great white and many 
‘hades of lavender, with glints of golden 
rod, and the enduring crimson of the wild 
cherry which flashes out among the pines 
and waves a cheery good-bye when the 
ground is white with snow. 


masses of 


If your heart is set on the beauties of a 
formal garden pool, with stone or cement 
coping, this little article is not for you. 
But if vou feel, with me, that the hard 
edge of walling and cement is only for the 
consistently formal garden, and is quite 
fatal to the beauty of wild water margin, 
and that you want an informal pond which 
can be the natural finish to a lived-in, in- 
formal garden where the informal chil- 
dren of the family can have a safe and 
glorious time from morning till night— 
meantime laying up an inexhaustible store 
of knowledge of the habits of the green- 
est of frogs, and the bluest of dragon flies, 
and all the dozens of interesting creatures 
that find their way to such a spot as this— 
then let me joyfully commend a pool like 
mine, which is easy to construct, 
nothing to maintain, and is cared for by 
the children, who might object to weeding 
a land garden, but literally cry aloud for 
the privilege of weeding in a water gar- 
den. 


costs 
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The Garden Club 


(Continued from page 99 


branches of it. “Smelling hard,” to please 
her, he had buried his face in the branches, 
and for weeks it was an even toss-up as to 
whether he would be able to see or not. 
And I myself know how people who do 
not know it are deceived by it. One day 
this spring, for instance, I was strolling 
down a lane with a woman I know who is 
not a member of the Garden Club, and 
who reviles gardening when one has to 
do any of it oneself, and she reached 
down to pluck a shining leaf by the side 
of the way, calling my attention to its 
gloss. But I stopped her, for it was poi- 


son ivy! 


That is just the trouble with it; it 
shines, and colors so gorgeously in au- 
tumn, and sometimes is bushy instead of 
being a vine, and it looks so clean and 
thrifty; really, it is a most shifty, “cagey” 
sort of plant, resorting to everything ad- 
mirable, as far as appearance goes, to de- 
ceive. But always it has the three leaves: 
that is its hallmark. Woodbine grows in 
clusters of five, poison ivy and poison oak 
in clusters of three, and these leaves very 
often have a little ready-to-wilt droop at 
their edges that reminds me of Uriah 
Heep somehow—a mean, little smirk of 
self-deprecation and _ butter-wouldn't- 
melt-in-my-mouth! In winter white 
ghostly berries distinguish this from harm- 
less trailers, and the white, drooping clus- 
ters of fruits of the poison sumach are 
what distinguish it also in winter from its 
benign relatives. Other sumachs’ fruits 
stand erect and are not white; beware of 
the droop and the color. 

Poison sumach is very poison, and peo- 
ple have died from it. It is as beautiful 
as the poison ivy—a splendid shrub any- 
where from 6 to 18 feet high, with great 
leaves made up of an uneven number of 
leaflets. Sometimes there are only seven, 
sometimes there are as many as thirteen, 
and of course all the way between—but 
always an uneven number. And of course 
the blossoms droop just as the fruits do 
later, so be on guard against this modest 
attitude. 





But of all things, the most to be dreaded 
—almost—is the American water hem- 
lock, for nothing can be done for the per- 
son who has eaten of this deadly herb, and 
the death it brings is frightful. It has a 
pleasant aromatic scent something like 
sweet cicely, or parsnip, or artichoke, or 
horse radish, to some nostrils. And it is 
the root that beguiles the unsuspecting 
into nibbling, owing to this sweet flavor 
so eloquently suggested. Clustered this 
root is, each individual in the group being 
from 1% to 3 inches long, fattest at the 
middle and tapering a little towards both 
ends. The leaves are in clusters of five or 
six and are very much saw-toothed, and 
it grows from 3 up to 7 or 8 feet high 
sometimes, with hollow smooth stems that 
are streaked with purple. It frequents 
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‘Tires 
Outsell Any Other 


They cost you less than 
16 other makes. 

They make _ rim-cutting 
impossible. 
They eliminate the cause of 
most blow-outs. 
They reduce the loose-tread risk by 
60 per cent. 
They have the double-thick All-Weather 
treads—the ideal anti-skids. 

These are exclusive features. 


That’s Why Goodyears Rule 


For many years, scores of experts doubled, until this tire became the 
in our laboratory have worked to most popular tire in the world. 
perfect these tires. Their efforts have Then the cost came down with 
cost us $100,000 per year. this multiplied output, until these 

They have built a tire which marks ties now sell below 16 other makes. 
the present-day limit in low cost per Some are one-third higher. 
mile. 
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These tires cffer, at the lowest 

In this tire we embody four great price possible, the utmost in a tire. 
features found in — You will get 
no other tire. —t that alwaysin a 
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these tires out AKRON. OHIO supply you 
and told others. . Goodyears when 
tier he anid No-Rim-Cut Tires : 


you tell him you 
want these tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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A house built throughout of 


For durable painting of all kinds use T HOLLOW TILE 
National Lead Company's Pure White Lead NA Co BUILDING BLOCKS 


. 4 thoroughly fireproof, and is cooler in Summer and warmer i 
(Dute h Boy mg trade mark) oe a as one of any other construction. It is cheaper than brick, 
Ask for Paint Adviser No. 145. Sent free on request stone or cement Send for literature. 
National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPAN 


Department Y Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 










Most efficient direct 
system of circulation 


Made in many sizes 
Special ones to order 





or... “ap 


ies me OY My a 


Refrigerator 





Have all food compartments of ONE PIECE of genuine solid porcelain ware 
AN INCH OR MORE THICK with all edges and corners rounded WITHOUT 


JOINTSIOR CRACKS. More carefully made ion’ most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
BREAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beauty; the ECONOMY IN ICE 
CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY INSULATED WALLS) recommend 
them to those seeking the best. 


BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. Send for Catalogue New Brighton, Pa. 
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> Perpetuatethe real pleas- 4 
uresofSummerby having 
flowers and vegetables k 
the year round, ‘ 
Let us submit plans and y 
estimates for a 





GREEN- ¢ 
- 
. KIN HOUSE 
: DUSE 
‘en Now is the time to write us stating m) 
what vou have in mind We can . 
furnish any kind from an 7 
, pensive ectional greenhe use to 
sumptuous palm houses and con- Y 
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Ry) servatories of King Channel Bar 
Construction 
” Ee ver\ “Kine” is the result of years 
4 


of experience in building for 
Full ol new 
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fessional grower 
| 1 

features and new ideas to make 

them more productive, more beau 


tiful and 


W rite today tor Bulletin Ne $3 and 
47, and see for vourself why we can 
offer the most for the money in 


more easy to operat 
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practical artistic greenhouse 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
277 Kings Read, North Tonawanda, N. Y 
All the Sunlight All Day Houses 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World's Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Product 


‘ 


Qur Kiacre Nureet places Us in a posit t upply 

material to beaut Lawne and Grounds of a size 
Among the ROSES Our I ' 
Specialtics RHODODENDRONS ‘ ulCa 

e grow BULBS AND ROOTS R \ 4 
one ORNAMENTAL TREES 


EVERGREENS AND PINES 
HARDY CLIMBING VINES 
BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES 
SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 
OUR NEW HYBRID GIANT-FLOWERING 
MARSHMALLOW 
PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES, ENGLISH 
GARDEN FURNITURE AND RUSTIC WORK 


“We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens 
Everywhere,’’ Visit Nursery. 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS and PLANTERS RUTHERFORD, N, J. 














p places « eciall all over the United 
State 

he hemlock classi lore is not native 
to this continent, but it 1s as common a 
veed as anv by our roadsides, neverthe- 
ess. Happily it is not tempting, and the 


olloquial name of “stinkweed” tells why. 
sut it is poisonous in leaves and seeds and 
roots: and as its stems make excellent 
vhistles, children are often poisoned by 
owing on these. Then, too, its seeds 
re mistaken for anise sometimes, and its 
oots for parsnips, and so it gets in its 
eadly work And deadly it is, too, al 
though not painful in its effect. Instead, 
yw paralysis steals over the victim, all 
the powers failing gradually except the 
ind, which is clear until the end. This 
is the hemlock which furnished the brew 


to Socrates 


Then there is the beautiful pokeweed, 
big and striking and rich growing, often 
as tall as our heads. It has gorgeous red 
berries that look like pigeon-blood rubies, 
and when crushed bleed crimson life- 
‘uice In root and be rry this 1s deadily. 
So are wild black cherry pits’ kernels, and, 
of course, many fungi forms of the toad- 
stool order, the “death cup” being quite as 
dreadful as the water hemlock. A piece 
the size of a peanut has killed the unfor- 
tunate who ate it. There is no antidote, 
for the poison does not begin to manifest 
itself until many hours have elapsed 
from nine to fourteen usually. By that 
time it is. of course, assimilated, and a 
lingering, agonizing death is the only end. 

“Never taste anything you do not 
know,” said the painter as a last word, be- 
fore he came back to talking about the 
“weeds” that are in danger of extermina- 
tion because people always want to pick 
everything that they find blooming in 
woods or meadows. “Leave them there! 
They belong to every man. No man shall 
claim them for his own.” The fringed 
gentians, for example—‘weeds” surely, 
for wild they are and native—will be ex- 
terminated; and the sweet trailing arbu- 
tus, and even the great laurel, and | do not 
know how many others. I only know I 
came away cherishing a firm resolution 
to refrain from plucking anything when I 
vo walking in the woods, save wild asters 

a few now and then—and golden-rod, 
ind daisies and clovers and _ black-eyed 
Susans and a few such old standbys. 


Homes That Architects Have 
Built for Themselves 


(Continued from page 82) 


place is fairly alive with songsters of all 
sorts and, though scarlet tanagers can 
scarcely be praised for their vocal powers, 
a pair of them has come to lend distinction 
to the spot by nesting in that, not twenty 
feet from the piazza. Bird boxes and suet 
blocks add cordiality to the invitation to 
bird colonists, and their nesting liberties 
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Kellastoned Homes 


possess that power of attraction which is 
not laid out by rule. The passerby cannot 
resist stopping and admiring the dis- 
tinctive simplicity — the clean, beautiful, 
attractive and yet substantial appearance 
of Kellastoned homes. And the beauty of 
it all is the fact that the attractiveness of 


LLASIONE 


is not merely “skin deep.” It’s everlasting; 
for Kellastone contains no Portland cement 
or lime, and is mixed with a compound 
instead of water which makes it weather- 
proof and moisture-proof. It requires no 
after treatment to retain these qualities 
It is fireproof and more nearly crack-proof 
than any other stucco made. It is used with 
equal success as an interior plaster. 


Kellastone Composition Flooring 
possesses an unusual resiliency. It is sanitary, 
waterproof, fireproof and abrasion-proof. It 
is not slippery and is easily cleaned 

Send for the Kellastone Booklets before you build. 
THE NATIONAL KELLASTONE CoO. 

5u8 Association Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

















We have issued a very interesting catalogue show- 
ing a series of new designs in “ Pergolas,” Lattice 
Fences, Garden-houses and Arbors. Can be had free 
on request. 


Catalogue“P 28” for Pergolas and Garden Accessories 
“ “p40” for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Main Office and Factory : 
(SOP Elston and Webster pl 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Eastern Office: 


6 East 39th St., New York, N.Y 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Bey A. J. Koll Pig. Mill Co 
I 


os Angeles. Calif 

















NO WEEDS IN LAKES, PONDS OR STREAMS to interfere with: 
Power Boats, Bathing, Fishing, Ice-Harvesting 


or in any water where they are undesirable. 
Ziemsen’s Submarine Weed Cutting Saw is easily 
operated from the shore or from boats, and clears large 
spaces in shortest time. Write for references and illus- 
trated circular, which explains how it is worked. 
ASCHERT BROS. Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis. 
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and comfort are sustained by the owner’s 
vigorous warfare waged on squirrel ma- 
rauders. 

Such warm and friendly relations sub- 
sist between the inhabitants of both house 
and garden at “Wychwood” that the close 
connection between the dwelling and its 


environment, one might almost say the 
merging of one into the other, seems per- 
together is so strong that the “toot and 





fectly natural. The bond that links them 
scramble,” as a local Mrs. Mak: iprop puts 
it, is absolutely congruous and consistent. 
One might not unreasonably expect this 
should be in a place where the architect- 
owner has had always in mind the inherent 
unity that ought to exist between a dwell- 
ing and its surroundings, tying each more 
closely to the other with each succeeding 
vear. As a result of careful thought and 
planning, the growth of “Wychwood” into 
its setting is sufficiently felicitous to cause 
surprise when visitors learn that the union 
: 








is only of six years’ standing. ry 
i ie ; 2 : . 
Me 4 
pitt Build Your Home for a Lifetime 
- 7 Ao ° . 
oF : merc. ild ; : rears from now will not have depreci- 
Quality Crops for the Home KOS Build a house that ten year ; P 
#5 ated to a fraction of its real value. Build with the thought 
4 i> . . . 
. .* ° . ~ © 
nan te , fant onstruction will not endure; that it costs more than 
(Continued from page 90) to2: F that poor c net . e . é : 
; Pam NS good construction—more in the long run; often more at the outset. 
. ° ° é yt 
being to get one or two big fine crops and | WRG 
then discard the plants. In the latter way | Aes 
the “beds” are left for three years or more, ee 
until the plants become so crowded as to tae Metal Lath 
produce poor fruit; then a new bed is | Sila No thick or thin spots in the plaster. Herringbone ] 
formed either by planting in a new place, | Siaae [ Lath prevents cracking or falling 
or by forking up the soil between the beds, BS Fe A Herringbone House is a pérmanent house, for Her- Write for Book 
allowing the runners to root there, and ats. A ringbone Lath furnishes a foundation for walls and ceilings on Building Helps 
then cutting out the old rows. By setting Spe that will not crack nor stain; fora house that will stand for it le full of illustrations of 
runners in the usual way, either in the nds, years. A Herringbone House need not be an expensive one,  peaut iful Berringbene 
spring or fall, to form matted rows or Bs i for Herringbone-stucco construction is as adaptable to the the prospective home builder. 
beds, a whole season or more is lost before et fs modest bungalow as to the mansion. helninn ben@iedeel eteaente 
a good crop of berries is obtained. By | (gam the choice of the right build- 
a xX I S 1s tai l By eae THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. ine materials. Hientied wean 
setting out potted plants in the fall, grow- a ee op ed 1308 Logan Ave. Youngstown, Ohio architect's or builder's name 
4 "i . : er are —— Sa . ome. - r = Muk also of Self-Sentering, the concrete reinforcement so we Can co-operate throug 
ing by the hill system, there is a full crop | #am me Comair WT eos tauten sedibeunl annemes anaes eae him. 


the following season. ' 
With a hundred or two small clay pots, | [Sema a eee hf 

one may grow his own potted plants each ie ? YUH; Wifi iff / |} 

season with little trouble, and it is no more ye ‘ ‘ 

work to set out a new bed, with the potted f °° UUMMaaaaaas 

plants on hand, than to clean the weeds, | (R@Seieamd 

grass, and surplus plants out of an old et AP 

one. The pots are simply sunk or buried B & EQOA 

up to the rim and filled level full of soil. i 

The runner is pushed slightly down into | & ete Will.) 

it, where the plant is forming, and helped bee 

in place with a clothespin or a small stone, 


which served the additional purpose of 
marking where the pot is. Ina few weeks 


the pots will be filled with roots and strong Plant LOVETT’S Dot Grown Strawberries 
plz s, dis bec actically at < I ” 
| eoatidaier ged wayyy & yates e bie! this Summer and have an abundance of big, red, luscious berries next June 


; . . : . ausre 3 I am a pioneer in growing Pot-Grown Strawberries. I have been growing them for 36 years. I offer properly grown plants 
> ry € . . 
out in the new bed, or in re gular wwe of all the choice new and good old varieties—but by far the finest of all strawberries are the Van Fleet Hybrids, the 
the vegetable garden. 


Early Jersey Giant, Edmund Wilson, & Late Jersey Giant 


now being introduced by me. They yield enormously, have the delicious flavor of the wild 

















Whichever method is followed, the soil 
in the rows and between the newly set 
plants should be raked over as soon as the 
plants are set, and gone over frequently 
enough with the wheel hoe to keep the 
surface loose and dry and free from 
weeds. The newly set plants, as soon as 
they become well established, will begin 


strawberry, and are as large as small apples. These three varieties give a long season of fruit, 
from the earliest to the very latest. Write for my booklet, mailed free. It tells all about the 
Van Fleet Hybrids, illustrates and describes a score or more of other fine varieties (including the 
best of the Everbearing Strawberries), and gives full cultural instructions. 


J. T. LOVETT Box 152 Little Silver, N. J. 
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Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and practical 
at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. Erection of 
building extremely simple and can be done by unskilled labor in a few hours’ time. 


E. F. HODGSON CO 


Garden 
House 


Caerage 





Play House 


Hodgson Portable Houses 


end For Illastrated Catalog 


Visit our § Room 226, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
* showrooms } Craftsman Bidg., 6 East 39th St., New York { spondence to Boston 


Address all corre- 





fe Lighting Fixtures 


Pah beauty of @ beautiful room is enhanced by the full, yet 
Soll mdiance produced by perfect lighting, Let us mail you our 
i new catalog which illustrates and describes beautiful designs 
copied from genuine originals of the Early English. French 
Empire, Louis XVi, Georgian and American Colonial eras. 


Our experts will aid you, if called upon, to select that 
which best suits whatever style of room you wish fo illu 
minate, and our moderate prices will pleasantly surprise you. 
Please request Lighting Fixture Catalog No. 8448H. 


~ Sears, Roebuck and Co. Chicago 
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HE extraordinary wearing 
quality of the Gaumer fin- 
ish is as well known as the ar- 
tistic beauty of Gaumer de 
signs. A special electroplating 
process enables us to guaran- 


tee 


GAUMER 


Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 


ask your 
dealer for the GuaranteeTag 


which goes with every indoor 
Les 


vefinioh without charge 


When you purchase 


Address Dept. A 
JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
22d afid Wood Streets. Philadelphia 





Make Your Garden Everlasting! 


Use Sunlight Double Glass Sash on this inex 
pensive ready-made greenhouse. 

The sash serve either on hot-beds or cold frames 

on the greenhouse according to the season and 

e plants you want to grow 

The greenhouse so made that the sash are 
readily removable when wanted for other work 

As the sash are made of double glass sash they 
need no mats or shutters and are complete, profit 
able and long lived 

Get our catalogue It is free If Prof. Massey's 
booklet on hot-beds and cold frames or the use of an 


inexpensive gree nhouse s wanted send 4c. in st imps 


Sunlight Double tase Sash Co. 


944 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
KENTUCKY 
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to throw out runners. If the plants are to 
be grown in hills, as described above, to 
produce a maximum crop of fine berries 
the following spring, cut off every runner 
as soon as it appears. All the strength of 
the plant must be concentrated in making 
a fine large head of fruiting crowns, which 
by freezing weather will be a foot or so 
across. If the “matted row” method of 
growing the berries is preferred, push the 
tips of the first runners which form into 
the soil, to make secondary plants for some 
six inches on either side of the plants 
which have been set out. As soon as these 
are well rooted, they should be cut from 
the parent plant. All other runners must 
be kept cut off, as in the hill system. 

As soon as the plants have taken hold, 
a dressing of nitrate of soda—a small 
handful to several plants worked into the 
soil with the hoe—will assist in giving 
them a quick start. If irrigation is avail- 
«ble, that, in connection with the soda, will 
produce splendid large plants which will 
assure a bumper crop in the spring. 

If the strawberries in your garden have 
previously suffered from disease, or dis- 
ease was prevalent in the patch from 
which your newly set plants were taken, 
spray with Bordeaux, every ten days or so 
after planting, and again in the spring un- 
til after blossoming. Look for dark pur- 
plish spots on the leaves, which finally dry 
and crack as if they were burned. The 
large white grub is likely to cause trouble 
by eating the plants below the surface. 

[In the fall a supply of material for 
mulching should be obtained. It should 
not be put on until quite late, after the 
ground is frozen hard, which will be usu- 
ally not earlier than the first of December, 
and sometimes considerably later. Marsh 
or meadow hay is one of the best material 
to use. Straw or leaves are sometimes 
employed, but they are likely to blow 
about. The mulching should be put on 
over the entire bed, covering the ground 
as well as the plants three or four inches 
deep. If necessary board or brush may 
be used to hold it in place. In the spring, 
as the plants begin to push through and 
the blossom stalks are thrown up, the 
mulching is pushed a little-to either side, 
uncovering the plants, but leaving the 
ground between the rows covered. This 
keeps the ground shaded and cool, and 
holds the berries up so that they are much 
cleaner and much more readily, picked than 
otherwise. 





Planting the Winter Garden 


(Continued from page 95) 


induce a “fancy massing” by those whose 
interest lies in promoting this sort of 
thing. Evergreens both little and big are 
too individual, too positively assertive, to 
he planted in mixed groups. Wherever it 
may be, whoever may have planted it, and 
however thrifty the plants themselves, 

such arrangement of them is bad. “Group 
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them as much as circumstances permit— 
but group them in kind, never in variety. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if there is a greater 
offense against Nature and art than mixed 
planting of this, the most splendid mate- 
rial at our disposal. 


The Blooming at “Iristhorpe”’ 


(Continued from page 8) 


elaborate form. Iris panels adorn the din- 
ing-room overmantel, the upholstery of 
the chair seats echoes the motif, and the 
before the pantry door likewise 
this favorite flower. Its delicate 
hues are particularly effective with the 
white woodwork and mahogany furniture. 
The iris device is even to be found on the 
harness and horse blankets in the stable; 
it is worked into the lattices and treillage 
on the walls and in the garden, and, by 
it ubiquitous presence, makes “Iristhorpe” 
one of the most original estates in New 
England. 


screen 
bears 


Our Eccentric Insect Neighbors 


(Continued from page 78) 


and a long lance-like appendage at the end 
of the body. This is used in imbedding 
the eggs deeply in soft soil. The males 
have shiny, wrinkled wings, the hardened 
edges of which are used in singing. The 
males are much given to fighting, and their 
pugnacious combats are exceedingly amus- 
ing. Little damage is ever done except 
the wounding of the vanquished oppo- 
nent’s pride or the loss of a leg or two. 
The latter incident is a mere trifle in the 
life of the fussy little cricket. So bold 
and thoroughly at home is the average 
cricket in a small cage of ordinary win- 
dow-screen that it will sing while the ob- 
server's nose is but a few inches away. It 
is sad to explain, however, that the “song” 
of the cricket is most frequently a torrent 
of impertinent talk to a nearby rival, and 
energetic tussles inevitably follow. Crick- 
ets should have plenty of water, and this 
is best given by moistening a few crisp 
lettuce leaves placed in the bottom of the 
cage. From these the little creatures will 
drink the drops and later eat the leaves 
themselves. They are also fond of slices 
of apple or shreds of corn silk, and are 
delighted if occasionally given some frag- 
ments of raw beef. One thing about them 
the writer is sorry to explain. When a 
weaker member of the colony dies, the 
body is not permitted to remain unburied 
—it is immediately eaten! And here a 
word of caution: if crickets are not regu- 
larly fed they become fiendish cannibals. 
There is a terrific battle, and all but the 
strongest members of the party fall. The 
cricket cage should have a floor of clean 
sand and a few chips of bark to form hid- 
ing places. 





This illustrates one of Farr’s new Seed- 
ling Irises, raised at Wyomissing and intro 
duced last season. 


The collection of Irises at Wyomissing 
Nurseries is not only the largest in the world, 
but includes varieties of my 


many own 


hybridizing which cannot be obtained 


elsewhere. 


Farr’s collection of Japanese Irises is un- 
usually fine, and is the result of many years 
study; the plants may be depended upon to 
come absolutely true to description, as they 


are grown at Wyomissing. August and 





early September is considered the best 
time to plant all varieties of Irises 


Fars Oriental Poppies 


Somewhere in your garden you have a 
place for these beautiful poppies, urrivalled 
in the Oriental splendor of their barbaric 
coloring, which ranges from silvery white 
to blood red, from blush to dark mahogany, 
salmon and orange-scarlet. The one safe 
time to plant Poppies is in August and Sep 
tember while the plants are dormant. 


FARR’S HARDY PLANT SPECIALTIES 


accurately describes all the Irises, Poppies, Peonies, and other hardy plants grown at Wyomissing 
Mailed on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


Wyomissing Nurseries 














Andorra Trees and Shrubs in sizes 
Nurseries that will make landscapes of 
— beauty in months rather than 
Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 
Our counsel and suggestions will 


years. 
not come. 


be helpful 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia,” Pa. 














Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Pumping Machinery 


Private Water Supply Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants 
Home Power Plants Gasoline Engines 


Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 
KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 


New York City Kewanee, Ills Chicago 
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Garden and 
Hall 
Furniture 


Guai anteed to 
stand any climate; 
Marbles, Terra 
Cotta, Stones, etc., 
Vases, Benches, 
Sun Dial Termin- 
als, Tables, Foun- 
tains, Flower 
Boxes, Mantels, 
Statues, Reliefs, 

etc 
Send 25c for Ulus- 
trated catalog of 

295 pages 
The best copies of 
the best originals. 


EUGENE LUCCHES) 

748 Lexington Ave 

and 121 EB. 59th 8. 
NEW YORE 
Est. 26 years 
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So many of the insects are tiny, almost 
microscopic creatures, and so many of 
them perform their characteristic capers 
in inaccessible places, that the writer con- 
structed a laboratory for the special pur- 
pose of re cording habits on motion picture 
al &é ’ film. By these methods students are en- 
lOO%BuRE . ’ abled to see habits the greater number of 
TURKISH ian ¥ , < . . them would never in any other way ob- 
gol Y Kate) . ‘. : ‘ serve. Not one child in a million has seen 

\ the katy-did singing, the praying mantis 
rear in frightful pose, grasp and devour 
a fly, the toilette of a gaudy grasshopper 
as she carefully brushes pollen rust from 
her face, or the wolf spider, magnified 
ten thousand areas, carrving her family 
of hundreds of babies piled upon her back, 
and presenting an indescribable spectacle. 


It is not so difficult to obtain motion 
pictures of insects eating, as these crea- 
tures are ever hungry and persist in satis- 
fying their appetites even under greatly 
disturbed conditions, but to obtain scenes 
of nervous spiders caring for their young 
and to show insects singing—that is a dif- 
ferent matter. To induce the spiders to 
spin nurseries it was necessary to build 
special cases, painted black inside, make 


SunSEnSE her peee eee he spider feel at } > by keeping her 

CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- et see Fake ak, Seats ay | ad 
ing her water, when she usually hatched 

ing with with _HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT ’ te not Ngee Be ped tse ae yor 






FIFTEEN CENTS 





SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. guard over it. Then the case was placed 
For pamphlets worth having write MB. MAMMOND, FishLill-on-Mudsen, New York upon the photographic table, the motion 








pictures’ camera adjusted, and a cruel deed 


Brandywine — SUN A Beautiful, Ilustrated performed. The photographer destroyed 





Booklet, ‘“‘SUN DIALS” the silken nursery and removed the tan- 
sent upen request. Esti- gled ruin while the baby spiders ran fran- 
GROW ; MUSHROOMS | DIALS See ea tically about their distracted mother, who 


2 cen for Bk us Hira indywine Spawn immediately started the construction of a 
; v4 E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Filth Avenue, New York ing eps AB  ehelacietinl “1 

“SDWARD “ jacos 8 , 01S We the ; r. p, new alr gene rally more elaborate nut! 
- Sane Branches; New York, Minneapolis, St.Paul, London, Paris hj : j is and 

= ° . sery, and while she was doing this an 
her infants were being reinstalled, the 
Beautifies camera was steadily clicking away to tell 


and Protects Landscape Gardening the story lated on the projecting screen. 













































































































Your Grounds . Bi Rep F 
‘ ‘ ange of des ‘ tany | A course for Homemakers and T O photograph the aty =( id singing 
ty harmor with « e, ward Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal : ecrapins > coe " ‘  . oa 

Pep fas pe of Cornell University its scraping the wings was a difficult mat 
. — Gardeners who understand up ter. his insect sings only at night. A 
OsrT. » to-date methods and practice are liel fr. > fed x. : Pi ho- 

ight of any kind will stop it. Yet to pho 

Stewart Iron 1 WorksCo., » " in demand for the best positions 5 a : 2 s 

. og, Snetnnett, © A knowledge of Landscape tograph a singing specimen at night meant 

Gardening is indispensable’ to ‘ 4 aaa ’ _ 7 slectric Oo 
oe that a stream of powerful electric light 
evo keke \J Bioko? bs 0 pleasantest homes must be turned upon the songster, rhe 
x} me 250-page Catalog free. deed was done in a grove of young oaks 

0 . . - . . 

cee Sea close to the motion picture studio. Sev- 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL eral dozen katy-dids were placed in the 
1] ABAABAAS An PT. 226. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. trees and the camera—on a high tripod— 





focused on the vegetation of a tree in the 
center of the grove. The instrument, with 
b bd special long focus lens, was to record the 

ronze Sun Dials movements of a single insect that watched 
all proceedings, but remained silent owing 
to our close arrangements with the ma- 
chines. The camera was then belted to a 





No garden is complete without a U. S. 


Standard Bronze sun dial. Prices from small motor so that no operator would 
$5.00 up. Special designs on request. stand ri the aes to spenincty f 
: Pag ae ‘ sect. A searchlight such as 1s used in the 
Antique or standard finish. Send for navy was then er on the single tree, 
information. in which reposed the actor, the powerful 
ORNAMENTAL BRONZE rays making photography possible. With 


the remainder of the grove in darkness 


COLONIAL BRASS COMPANY the decoy katy-dids sang vigorously. In 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. the intense beam of violet light the princi- 
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pal in this educational drama was seen 
turning slowly. Was it irritated by the 
light, and would it crawl from the lines 
of focus? This would mean much labor 
in moving the heavy apparatus in what 
seemed a fruitless and costly experiment. 
But its uneasiness was caused by the saucy 
taunts of the decoys. Its wings were ele- 
vated slightly. It could not resist answer- 
ing some of those rasping calls. The man 
behind the searchlight could be seen glis 
‘ening with perspiration as he “fed” the 
carbons of the great arc light. The writ- 
er's fingers were upon the switch of the 
camera motor. Then the insect’s wings 
began to rhythmically move and another 
chant was added to the chorus of “katy- 
did, katy-didn't.””. So it continued until the 
picture was taken. And this picture has 
been seen by thousands of school children 
who previously never knew how the in- 


sects “sing. 


Sun-Hot Water Day and Night 


ODERN_ building methods have 
M made forward strides within re- 
cent years to the extent that now house- 
holders in ordinary circumstances may en- 
joy the privilege of hot water day and 
night without resorting to the expenditure 
of a penny for fuel. 

The solar heater is man’s and woman's 
humble servant in sections of the country 
where the sun shines at least every other 
day in the year. The principle of solar 
heating has been developed so scientifically 
that it is now possible for a family to have 
hot water which will range from 115 de- 
grees in the daytime to 100 degrees or 
more at night, without going to the trouble 
and expense of installing, firing and taking 
care of a water heater. Old Sol does the 
work. 

\ man who just recently built a new 
bungalow in southern California has one 
of the most efficient solar heaters to be 
seen in the country. He had the system 
built for him, but the man who is handy 
with tools and pipe wrenches can build his 
own solar heater or else get a plumber to 
make it and install it. The expense is not 
great. The Californian in question got a 
forty-gallon solar heater, with a forty- 
gallon reserve tank for $117.50. Needless 
to say, he is satisfied with his investment. 

The principle of his solar heater is sim- 
ple. A large sheet of copper has 150 feet 
of three-quarter-inch galvanized water 
pipe coiled backward and forward across 
its surface in such a manner as to make 
certain the absorption of the very last 
heat unit that the sunshine throws upon 
the coils. The coils of pipe are soldered 
to the copper plate. The plate with the 
coils upon it is placed in an airtight box, 
similar to a window frame, and covered 
with a heavy piece of glass. 

Ordinarily a solar heater is mounted 
upon the roof of the house in such a way 











A SON'S thoughtfulness gives the old homestead the protection as 
well as the conveniences afforded by modern science. The Pyrene 

fire extinguisher, recognized as the most efficient weapon against 
incipient fires—easy to operate and instantly effective—is as great a 
necessity as the telephone. It is always at hand, to use when the blaze 
starts—long before any outside aid could be summoned, even by the tel- 
ephone. Will you risk the danger of a fire tragedy in the old home by 
denying it this protection? 

Ready for use, and is easily refilled. Promptly extinguishes vicious gasolene, 


oil and electrical fires. Does not injure most delicate fabrics. Write our nearest 
office for convincing evidence in booklet form, ‘ The Vital Five Minutes,” free. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart fire extinguishers in 
cluded in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 














Aberdeen,S.D Boston Cincinnati Fargo,N.D. Oklahoma City St. Louis 
Alton Bridgeport Cleveland en 4 pons Fhiladelphia St. Paul 
Anderson, S.C. Buffalo Dayton Tr ouisville Fhoenix Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Charlotte, N.C. Denver Memphis Pittsburg San Antonio 
Baltimore Charleston,W.Va. Detroit an Milwaukee Richmond York, Neb 
Birmingham Chicago Duluth : wahimanies New Orleans 





PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: The Pyrene Co. Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
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8 wvater-Lilies 


My collection embraces many species and va 
rieties from all parts of the known world, suitable 
for small fountain basins, pools, natural and arti- 
ficial ponds, lakes, etc. 

If you are contemplating the construction or 
planting a pool send for my catalog, sent free on 
application, also ‘‘Making a Water-Garden”’ sent 
free for 55 cents. 


VM. TRICKER 
Water-Lily Specialist ARLINGTON, N. J. 
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The Best Time to Build Your Greenhouse 


g your order as soon now as possible, so we 
our house up and ready for the plant 

pclore now flies 
What is the u of putting off building until 
next Spring, when Winter is the time when you 
most want yourhouse? Why deprive yourself and 
famsly of its real joys for practically another year? 
end for a catalog, or if you wish we will 
iwrange to come and talk things over at onc« 
with you » as to obviate all possible delays in 
orrespondence between us both, in its goings to 

ind fro 


Hitchings = 


1170 Broadway 40 S. 15th Street 
BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
Factory: Elizabeth, New Jersey 






































Every garden plot, large or small, offers an opportunity for 
the expression of your individuality. Consider how much more 
charm your garden would have if you were to add only a 
simple stone bench, a sundial, or a bird bath. Our catalogue 
illustrating some of the models in our remarkable collection of 
garden ornaments will help you in your selection. When you 
are in New York, call at our warerooms and see the collec- 
tion for yourself. You will enjoy the visit. 


wr, THE ERKINS STUDIOS * <=," 


The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 
TL II RLU aT AL aU MST TOC EHS TOO TORT TT NTORM TOTO TUT TT TN ie TMM TT TT TT PU TTT TT TT Th 
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that the sunlight can strike it throughout 
the greater part of the day. The ordinary 
bungalow roof, however, is hardly slanting 
enough to afford the best of results in 
solar heating. The heater frame should 
rest at an incline of about 35 degrees. 
The Californian in question built a bun- 
galow with a roof which is rather flat, so 
he didn’t mount the heater thereon. In 
stead, he built a set of pergola standards 
and supports and mounted the heater upon 
them in such a manner that the heater 
frame faces the direct sunlight, and at the 
same time acts as a sunshade for the back 
porch and the summer kitchen windows. 
This heating outfit has a forty-gallon 
storage tank which is built into the kitchen 
wall. The tank is packed like a thermos 
bottle and works on the principle of a fire- 
less cooker. When the coils of the solar 
heater are filled with hot water, the water 





A solar water-heater mounted on the roof and supply- 
ing water at a temperature of 100 deg. F. 


is turned into the storage tank, where it 
will remain hot for forty-eight hours with- 
out losing more than ten per cent of its 
original temperature. The water in the 
storage tank and the coils gives the family 
an eighty-gallon supply day and night for 
baths, dishwater and washing. In case of 
sickness it is a great advantage to be able 
to step to a faucet and tap the supply tank 
for a quantity of water ranging from 100 
to 115 degrees in temperature. 

The original cost of installing a solar 
heater is the only item worthy of consid 
eration, for a solar heater has nothing to 
get out of repair and if not abused it will 
last almost a lifetime. Hundreds of peo- 
ple are building their own solar heaters 
or hiring plumbers or tinners to do the 
work for them. In dollars and cents the 
solar heater has a tremendous advantage 
over the ordinary water-heater, both in 
fuel economy and upkeep, and in the mat- 
ter of supplying hot water at any hour of 
the day or night without a moment’s delay, 
it is of incalculable value to the housewife 
from the standpoint of convenience. 
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Protecting Tender Plants 


F one wishes to obtain the full fruits of 
| one’s labors it is necessary to set the 
plants out early, especially in latitudes 
where the season is short. [or this rea- 
son people often take the risk, and in con- 
sequence are obliged to plant their gar- 
dens two or three times over before they 
are finally successful. 


My own sad experience in this respect 
led me, some years ago, to invent a little 
device which has proved effectual in pro- 
tecting tender plants from both heat and 
frost. 

Out of building paper I made some 
disks twelve to sixteen inches in diameter, 
with a one and a half inch hole in the mid- 
dle of each disk. These I cut in half. 

Then I selected some straight-grained 
shingles which I split up into sticks three- 
eighths of an inch wide. Forming the half 
disks into cones by lapping the edges, | 


pinned them together with these very 
sharp-pointed sticks, running them 


through until the thick ends were.even 
with the tops of the cones. 


- . = 


oo 
oe Diameter (2° to 16" ---- 















A simple and effective plant cover.ng made of paper 
and wooden pins 


Placing one of these cones over each 
plant I was able to defy the weather. If 
it were warm I stuck it lightly in the 
ground; if the night promised to be cold 
[ pushed the stick down until the cone 
almost touched the ground, protecting the 
plant completely. 


Made of building paper, these cones will 
last for years if unpinned and put care- 
fully away at the end of the season. [ 
have had mine for more than five years. 
But equally good results may be obtained 
by using several thicknesses of ordinary 
newspaper. 














TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 








SURPLUS 
$12,000,000 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue. is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 Bondholders—$17,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,000,000— Paid in interest to thousands of men and 
paid in wages to more than one hundred women, savings banks, insurance com- 
thousand employes engaged in giving to _ panies and other institutions owning bonds 
the public the best and the cheapest tele- and notes. 


phone service in the world. Stockholders—$30,000,000 
For Supplies—$45,000,000 70,000 stockholders, about half of whom 
Paid to merchants, supply dealers and *O_ Women, receive $30,000,000. 
others for materials and apparatus, and for (These payments to stockholders and 
rent, light, heat, traveling, etc. bondholders who have put their savings 
into the telephone business represent 
Tax Collector—$11,000,000 


6.05% on the investment.) 
Taxes of more than $1 1,000,000 are paid Surplus—$12,000,000 
to the Federal, state and local authorities. 


t is is invested in telephone plant and 
The people derive the benefit in better equipment, to furnish and keep telephone 
highways, schools and the like. service always up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


IRISES 


Here at The Gardens, we specialize in this, one most artistic flower in its 
hundreds of varieties and colors. 


Being the only Specialists in America growing, and offering IRISES exclu- Th 


SUPPLIES TEREST DIVIDENDS 
$45,000,000 $17,000,000 $30,000,000 


WAGES 
$100,000,000 








One Policy Universal Service 





EXCLUSIVELY! 


sively, we have the most_wonderful collection to be found anywhere, acres of 
them, over 500 varieties. If you are a lover of flowers you will want some of 
these popular varieties for your Hardy Garden. 


We are doing for the Iris what Kelway of England, Lemoine of France, and 
the leading specialists of America are doing for the modern Peony. SEND 
AT ONCE FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE. 


ERITH N. SHOUP 
THE GARDENS - DAYTON, OHIO 
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? For Windows and Piazzas 
DEAL Combination of Blind 


and Awning for town and 
country houses. More artistic 
~», and durable than unsight- 





TL AAAAABARASAAAAAL ly fabric awnings. Very 
e ssily operated; slats open 
a ' and close to admit air, yet 





exclude sunrays; can be 
pulled up out of sight if 
desired Add unique 
architectural distinction to 


- a house. 


For Illustrated Booklet 
fy Venetian 8 


Jas. 4G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
1-3-5 West 29th Street 
New York 

Patentee and Manufacturer of 

. lnwide and Outside Venetians, 
Porch, Piazza and Veranda Ve 
netians, Rolling Partitions, Roll- 
Li" ing Steel Shutters, Burglar and 


Fireproot Steel Curtains, Hyg 
enic Wardrobes 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


Ne more danger or damage from fying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, Gimsy fire 
place screens Send for fee booklet 

yparks from the Fireside It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in 
fividual fireplace Write today for fee 
* plans early 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


100 Laiversity Arenue, Syracese, 8. Y. 


eee | so 
Fireplaces 


Made to 
Draw 








booklet and make yo 








Also expert services on 
general chimney work. 
FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 


Engineer and Contractor 


219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BANISH SPARROWS 
tiet rid of sparrows mative birds will return te your gar 
jens parrows are most easily trapped in July and August 
s being moet plentiful and bold 

GRR oa gy 
ant yen x. % 


" 
your gardens 


‘ . 
Pree booktet--telle haw to win native birds to 


Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 701 Security Building Chicago.tll. 


Ome, 
Meltums 
A\t RITABLE mint of in 


formation on bulb planting 


will be found in 





and bulb care 
the 1914 issue 
Bulb Catalog 


of Thorburn’s 
Register vou 


name tor a copy now 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53-E Barclay St., 


New York 
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Breaking Into the Farming Business 


(Continued from page 75) 


dozen rows across my garden. They did finely, and I harvested in the fall over eighty 
bushels of fine-looking roots, congratulating myself that at least one crop was going to 


av well for the small investment. 


pp But | was too hasty. My horse refused to taste 
thet \pparently she was as particular in regard to her diet as to her method of 
vorking! My chickens did not care much for them and were made sick every time 
ate them, and when | finally bought a cow (beyond the accounts of the vear and 
not considered here), she also refused to have anything to do with them. I tried in 

in to sell them, but no one wanted them, and they were finally allowed to rot away 
in a pile where they Perhaps they will make good fertilizer ! 

| need not go into details here in regard to my chicken department. It was not to 
he expected that the first year would be a paying one. We will let it go with the simple 
statement that the expenditures for stock and feed alone were $144.94, while the re- 
ceipts from all sources were only $63.15, including what was used on our table, a 
deficit of $81.79. It is probable that the increase in value of stock would make up a 
great part of the deficit, but that would be only an estimate. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the chickens produced no income, but were an actual expense. 

In the fall | had the wheat field plowed and sowed it in crimson clover to turn un- 
der the following season, in the hope of improving the land. 


they 


were stored. 


I also bought and set out 
about thirty fruit trees of various kinds, and some grapes, berries, etc. 

[he potato crop was the only one that actually gave a profit. Not including pro- 

spective values, my different crops were produced at a let loss of $24.43. If, how- 
ever, the estimated values of prospective crops be taken into consideration, it is prob- 
able that they would show a profit. The nine acres of wheat produced $63.90, or some 
$7 per acre, while part of the two acres of garden produced $124.17, without count- 
ing the value of the asparagus, strawberries, etc. The cost of producing these crops 
was $132.65, which might be called prohibitive. 
On the 
It would seem that it 
holds forth as many elusive hopes and brings as many bitter disappointments as any 
other business, except, perhaps, playing the stock market. 


| have no intention of saying or implying here that farming does not pay. 
contrary, | am sure that, under certain conditions, it does pay. 


The vear’s experience taken from my books is shown in tables below : 
INITIAL INVESTMENT 

TE te ee ee a eee ea ene $1,152.00 

ON ec oT ie ee Be le ae 5,495.70 

Barn edad aa Rear ta ae eda dah eater le kaa Tea ee 1,117.00 
a i uo ac} aeee nana eaae 183.00 

De ME I ho ob ce ah diteced ang adeacee a men 147.00 

TE we cakedcaehse ea kde esa eeh eecnee ewe $8,094.70 

lhe expenses in the operation of the farm were as follows: 
Mont Implements Stock Seeds. Ete Labor Maintenance Total 

Anil $07.71 $16.00 $60.80 $16.75 aed $191.26 

May »? a0 17.50 39.75 2.05 82.10 

med - an 49.15 32.15 103.25 

Tuly 19 15.00 28.00 16.40 94.35 

\ugust 14 ol ) 7 ) 80.30 39. a0 9R6.75 

Se ‘ } 19 11.90 17.50 $8.45 97.55 

October AL 41.10 R75 ROD 100,80 

Novembs ) a 75 18.00 68.95 98.95 

December 11.50 16.58 22 08 

| £100.91 20.10 $04.75 $3°3 70 $275.63 $1,083.29, 


In the above account, I included under implements, cultivators, carriage wagon, 
wheelbarrows, and all tools | purchased. The stock was my horse and 
chickens. | seed is included manure and fertilizer, and under maintenance is 
classed feed for the horse and chickens, and other supplies required for keeping up 
the stock. Housekeeping expenses are not touched upon. 


harness, 
ndet 


December 31 





Expenditure Receipts Profit Loss Estim’d Value 
Wheat SR1R5 $43.90 . $7.95 
(eler 1 50 19.30 — 11.20 
Lima beans 5 Ow 19.89 , 18 
Melons 13.50 13.50 “ 
Potatoes 16.65 2.80 12.15 . 
Sugar beet 8.00 * a.00 
Garden truck 56.00 51.75 neh 4.25 - 
\sparagus 32.20 $150.00 
Strawberries 6.50 25.00 
Fruit trees 5.75 50.00 
Clover 13.25 ‘ 50.00 
(rapes, berries, ete 10.00 : . : 25.00 
Total $310.20 $188.07 $12.15 $36.58 $300.00 
SUMMARY 
Operating expenses for the year .$1,083.29 Actual returns.... $188.07 
Prospective values.............. 300.00 
Stock and implements 480,00 
PEE aceeccunw enc taneed buebe 115.22 
$1,083.29 WEE cosnadacdesuceneesane $1,083.29 
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HARDY PERENNIALS 


of SPECIAL MERIT 


EEDS: to be sown now. My special collection, 12 popular 
varieties 3 $ete., worth 50cts @ Plants: Iris, 





Dry Cleaning Wall Paper 


a." these days of labor-saving devices, 
we can appreciate a simple method 





e wales > = ~ 2 a y sean . Peonmies, and many other varieties transplant well 
of cleaning the walls and ceilings, instead Seite Metats aad tation canta taneied Yate oh tal 
of removing wall paper or re-calcimining, comare Grectiene Wee FRANSES. ROSELLE, 


Grower of Perennials for 20 years. Rosedale Hardy 
Plant Farm, Camden, N. J. 


Pot-Grown 


Strawberry Plants 


as shown iri the cut are much 
the best. The roots are all 
there—and good roota, too. 
If set out in August and Sep- 
tember will produce a crop 
of berries next June. I have the 


and creating no end of fuss and dirt. 
There is a splendid preparation on the 
market, its formula being the result of 
years of scientific research and experi- 
mentation, which dry cleans like a rubber 
eraser, saving much of the annual expense 
of repapering and calcimining. 








Residence 


of Mr. H. E. 








; a Dodge, Grosse Pointe, Mich. finest stock of plants in the New 
It is often the case that a whole room Albert Kahn and Ernest England States. | Send for Cata- 
CE ES aa : : AIO ae Wilby, Architects, Detroit, ee eS ee eee 

is repapered just because the surface near Mick : ' C. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 

the radiators or near the gas or lamps is J-M System of Refriger- 

ne . rea ation installed. Maintains 

discolored, when all that is necessary is a a very low, dry temperature 

3 ye ° e ‘ ea pe _ in several refri erators, also 
gentle rubbing of the surface with a hand ualies wm ten tr ce 
ful of this cleaning preparation, which re- use. 

, : : (At right—one of the re- 
minds one somewhat of soft art-gum o1 frigerators. Below—the A-S 


; : = P : _ Refri : Ot es 
of putty minus its adhering quality. The ny Saeeinns 
delicate surface of wall paper when care- 


o aa - 
fully rubbed, stands out bright and new; Refrigeration with 
the soot and grime of smoke disappear like the trouble left out 


magic, and while the dry cleaner cleans, it : we. 68 aliens sates 
iloante di Sais You can now have your own refrigeration or ice 
odoressly disintects., supply without the trouble and inconvenience 











Our famous three Rustic Cedar Bird Houses for $3.50. 


, : ‘ . n . , We send out the same day order is received, securely 
When one realizes that for seventy-five of the old-style machines. It’s as simple as packed. Our new Booklet, “Bird Architecture’’ will be 
cents or a dollar one can clean and pre- A, B, C when you install the out soon. Have your name enrolled now for a copy. 


serve the favorite wall coloring of one’s JRA SYST i= Vi THE CRESCENT COMPANY 
room, saving a large decorator’s bill, one ** Birdville ”’ Toms River, N. J. 


realizes that the scientific dry-cleaner has ‘ R f . : SU N DIALS 
come to stay. This dry-cleaner is also . e rigeration 





valuable in cleaning window shades, re- (Using A-S Machine) Real Bronze Colonial Designs 
. . . . . . . ° : $5.00 Up 
r > . ¢ -aVINne 1e No complex parts. So simple in operation that any intelli- rom 
ae the soiled apts und leaving tt . gent person can run it. Als» full line of Bird Fountains and 
surface fresh and new. No pounding noise. Does not have to be recharged. No other garden requisites 


dangerous gases, 

When your home is equipped with this machine the muss 
and nuisance of icing refrigerators are done away with. And 
furthermore, you are independent of the dealer who charges 


Manufactured t 
The M. 0. JONES 00., 71 Portiand St., Boston, Mass 



















Send r illustrated Pr List 
exorbitant prices nuenee of a shortage in the ice supply. ; 
4, oe l ae = 1- F ‘ Can be used for refrigeration or ice-making. Makes 11 
| he W eat he I proof I lant Labe to 110 pounds of ice per hour, according to size of machine 
Hundreds of these machines are in daily use, many of which IRON AND WIRE FENCES 
Panes —* have been in operation for six years without a cent for 
OUBTLESS all amateur gardeners repairs. Fences of all descriptions for City 
hav F : _ Write Nearest Branch for Booklet and Suburban Homes. Write day 
lave had the experience of care- 


. for our Fence and Gate eda ho and 
fully labeling plants W ith a piece ot tape H. W. Joh n S- ae a n Vv | | | w C 0 8 state briefly your requirements 











. - os fAsbestos Shingles; Roofi ; 
or wood, or with the original paper labels, Pee TerS linen, Cold Neocage lavwiadions Woserpenet: AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
only to find afterwards that the rain or a ee ee 100 Church Street, New York 
wind or the birds have destroyed the labels, Albany Chicago Kansas City New York 

: a4 heir" Baltimore Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha 
so that there is no way of identifying the Boston Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 
plant Buffalo Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 






Detroit _ Minneapolis San Francisco 
Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 


St. Louis 
GES 








A very efficient, convenient and perma- 
nent label is made in weatherproof form, 
and fully repays the small initial cost of 
a cent or two a piece, according to size. 
The label is strictly waterproof, and is 
composed of a card made from some 
opaque material similar to celluloid, on 
which one writes the name of the plant 
with a lead pencil or with India ink. A 


5S = F 
second slide, transparent, slips over the ee The Step! Stine E C 
name written on the opaque surface of the - Underground Refuse Disposal A M R I A 
first slide, making a perfect covering. ‘sf 
ms jal i signer iibianind NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


The two sections are joined at either end, 





Syracuse 
The Canadian 
H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., Ltd. 


Toronto Montreal 
Winnipeg Vancouver 


eo 




















and the whole attached to the plant by a sight in th eground, away Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
copper wire. This label is simple, prac- from the cats, dogs and typhoid fly. Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
tical and permanent, as the name can be Opens with the foot. Hands never touch Chicago Saturdays 
rubbed from the opaque slide on which it is Sa Underground Garbage Meals a la Carte 
written, and the label used again another Fr ore toon and Refuse Receivers ey wg eee ew 
season. These w aterproot labels are pro- A Fireproof, sanitary disposal for oily waste — ee ‘acumen Springs Milwaukee and 
curable in several sizes, allowing plenty ot Sa eiaiienanna tert meen Season from June 17 

space for the name. means freedom from polluted as to First Week in September 


water. Tickets optional. Rail or steamship on 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue 5 small additional payments. Write for 


Beware of I mitations particulars and printed matter to 


nesta 7-9 fateaneg ue up : G.P.A 
wiacenecraee theta STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
£2.“ taae ee, Vs , 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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To make sure of getting Vogue regularly in the 
Summer acquires a little forethought. On out-of-the-way 
newsstands you may look in vain for a copy. Be sure to tell 
the newsdealer in advance that you will want your Vogue. 
Give him at least a fortnight’s warning, and he will secure 
your copy and put it aside for you. Have you, for example, 
taken pains to reserve Vogue’s 


LONDON ¢& PARIS SEASONS 


Number now on Sale 





Cover Drawing by Helen Dryden 


Especially if you are not planning to go abroad this summer, this Vogue will bring 
you all the news of London, Paris and the gayest watering places on the other side. 
A special London letter in this Vogue is full of the spirit of Ascot, Henley and Hurling- 
ham. Then there is an article on the once sub rosa but now very respectable Supper 
Clubs of London. There are two pages of photographs of Cliveden, Mr. Waldorf 
Astor's estate; and two of Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury. 


Che restaurants of Paris are shown in a series of most attractive etchings; there 
is the regular Paris fashion letter and many new pictures of the Paris stage. 


Coming fashions cast their shadows before. In this Vogue you will find corsets 


and hats in the new mode—you should familiarize yourself with them now before the 
great dressmakers open their doors in August. 


443 Fourth Avenue VOGUE 


New York City 


my 





Diamond Brand Compost 


WELL ROTTED 
HORSE MANURE 


Nature's J/oil Improwver 


806 Penn Square Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALCIUM-HUMUS 


MARYLAND CALCIUM-HUMUS Co. 





Dried Ground Odorless 


Fall Bulb Catalog 4,<°") "sic (eS Si 


\ Planting A list of varieties proven by a most exhaustive 
Bra test to be the best and most up-to-date. Write now for a 
copy. if you are not on our mailing list 


STUMPP & WALTER CO., 30-32 Barclay Street, N. Y. 








Bik TREES® 
a 


Mi wole * ¢( remlar 8B and price 
NEW YORK STABLE MANURE COMPANY 
273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J 


less than acre, write for it today 


Box 40 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Germantown, Phila. 


Our NEW PROPERTY PROPOSITION 
will assist you in providing the proper setting 
for the home. If you have unplanted grounds of 























SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 15 Maiden lane, New York City 


(Formerly Pease-Economy ) 


For a Century the National Timekeeper 








Inrernanionat Heater Co, Unica. 1. 


Invernational -Economy Combination 


THE IDEAL METHOD OF HOUSE WARMING 











Garden Furniture 
& Decorations 


BIRD BATS, FOUNTAINS, 
BENCHES, 
SUNDIALS, VASES, ETC. 


Made of 
Reinforced 
Cast Stone 


J. C. KRAUS 


CAST STONE 
WORKS, Inc. 
157 West 32d St., N. Y. 











to convey your PERSONAL CHRIST- 

MAS GREETINGS. @ We will make 

a pen drawing from a snapshot and supply you 

with band colored Christmas Cards. Write 

for sample and prices and information regard- 
ing our other artistic specialties to 

Ghe TREE TOP STUDIOS 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


KEWANEE Smokeless 
Firebox Boilers 


Cut Coal Costs 
KRELAGE’S BUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


including the world-renowned novelties of their 
own raising (Darwin and Rembrandt Tulips, etc.), 
are offered in their new catalog, sent free 
on request to 


J. A. GeVEER, inicd’States 


100 WILLIAM STREET (Suite 200), NEW YORK 


HARDY PHLOX 


can be used everywhere in the garden. Unlike other perennials, 
require little care and gives beautitul rewrns in flowers during the 
season and the odor is exquisite. 

| am anxious to send you my list. Write for it now. Thred 
hundred varieties. Also Irises and Delphinium. ~ 9 


W. F. SCHMEISKF. 


‘Hospital Station) Binghamton, N. Y. 


Let Us Help You Our experienc ed land- 


scape gardeners make 
a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation. 
Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 
election in America for lawn and garden planting 
Write for Catalog D 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. [2c jbo; New Canaan, Conn. 


JONES @ HAMMOND 
Underground Garbage Receivers 
The Receivers without a Fault. Constructed 
on Scientific Principles. The Receiver that 
discriminating people use. For sale by leading 
hardware dealers, or write manufacturers for 

circular and prices. 
JONES 2 HAMMOND 
74 Newburn Ave. Medford, Mass. 


A SKETCH of your own house and garden 
































Before installing 





THE 


Howes Bird Houses 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
LOWEST PRICES 


Bird Houses, Shelves, Feeders, 
Cavities, Bird Baths, Cakes, 
Winter Foods and Everything 
for Attracting Them. 


Prices from 10¢. to $5.00 


Send for Catalogue H, a beautifully 
illustrated booklet 


MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 
AUTUMN PLANTING 


The Months of August and September are the Best Time to 
Plant Evergreens. 


Evergreens, Conifers and Pines.—We have more than 75 acres 
planted with attractive EVERGREENS. Our collection is con- 
ceded to be the most complete and magnificent ever assembled in 
America. The varieties comprising same have been thoroughly 
tested and proved hardy. Our plants are dug with a ball of earth 
and burlapped previous to shipping. Before purchasing elsewhere, 
intending purchasers should not fail to inspect our collection. 

THE FOLLOWING PLANTS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING, 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ARE AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES. 

Strawberries. Potted and Hedge Plants. We grow a 
field-grown in all the leading va- quantity of California Privet, 
rieties. We have many thousands’ Berberis and other hedge plants. 


of Strawberries and are in a posi- 
tion to fill orders of any size. 
Autumn Bulbs and Roots. 


Hardy Old-fashioned Plants. 


Several acres of our Nursery are ex- 
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The Baby Cariole 














clusively devoted to their culture. 

Palms and Decorative 
Plants. We have several acres 
of Greenhouses in which we grow 
Palms, Ferns and a large collec- 
tion of Plants for Interior and 
Exterior decorations. 

Plant Tubs, Window Boxes, 
English Garden Furniture and 


The healthiest babies are handled least. The Baby Cariole will save 
the lifting and carrying—save baby from getting so tired, cross and 
nervous—and may permanently improve his health. 

It is both movable crib and playroom. Baby can sleep or play out- 
doors in it for hours. Made with white enamel frame silver-finished 
wire screens, noiseless rubber tires and sanitary mattress on woven wire 
springs. Gives abundant light and air and treedom for his legs, with 
absolute protection against floor drafts and every kind of harm, day and 
night. 


We grow and import quantities 
of Bulbs and Roots from all parts 
of the world 

Peonies and Iris. We havea 
complete collection of them ready 
for September delivery. 

English Ivy. We grow many 
thousands in trained forms and 
ordinary plants from two to | Rustic Work. We manu- 
eight feet tall. facture all shapes and sizes. 

Our New Hybrid Giant-Flowering Marshmallow.—Every- 
body should visit our Nursery and see this wonderful New Old- 
fashioned Flower now in bloom. 

Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 40 and Autumn Bulb 
Catalog describes our Products. Mailed upon request. 


‘“WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS 
EVERY WHERE.’’ 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 





Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


If you are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is. 

The Baby Cariole is collapsible and fitted with a_ special 
canvas bag for convenient storage or for traveling. Easily set 
up again without tools. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
to supply you direct. 


THE EMBOSSING CO., 4 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of “‘Toys That Teach’’ 
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EAUTIFUL BUNGALOW HOMES and GARDENS 


| BUNGALOW 
MAGAZINE 


is an indispensable guide to an ideal home. 

the problems and knows just what you want. 
It takes up in detail the construction 

furnishing of real bungalow homes. 


Witt 
Wut 


| \ 
ANIL Hu \ 





It has s Ived all 


decoration and 


Profusely illustrated with splendid photographs of the 
newest ideas in bungalow construction, including exteriors 
interiors, plans and diagrams handsomely printed on tinted 
paper. 

Full working drawings, specifications and ymplete bill of 
material for a bungalow each month with plenty of photo 
graphs of same and a dependable estimate of its cost . 
invaluable feature, unique in the publishing field : 

BUNGALOW, LAWN and GARDEN 
edited department devoted to making the 
the bungalow what they should be. 


is an 


is a carefully 
surroundings of 


It comes to the reader each month with a wealth of in- 
formation and helpfulness = 

> , ¢ = 
It will save you many times its cost for a whole year a : 
It will save you disappointment when the last Pa 
piece of furniture has been 


*n placed and your 
dream has become a reality. a 


It is pleasing and helping thousands of 
others now engaged in the fruition of i 
a life’s work—the building of a ; 
real home. of 
IT WILL PLEASE od 
YOU. .O 


Wud 


Wet 
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Complete Plans of Attractive Bungalows Similar to This Given with Each Issue of BUNGALOW MAGAZINE A Ag 


Send 25 cents for sample copy or send One Dollar for Special Six Months’ trial subscription. 7? ag? or > »Y 
Bungalow Magazine is regularly $2.50 a year anywhere in U. S., $3.00 in “a yl 2” 
Canada and $3.50 in Foreign Countries. a 


4 * 
9 “ oS <o cS . »** oh 
BUNGALOW PUBLISHING CoO., Inc. i Md ALE MD 
. . 7 4 s> — j ‘ “a 
652 Empire Building BUNCALE IAD AZING SEATTLE, WASH. ENS < 
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In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarRDEN, 























Real Estate 























FOR SALE Near Lee, Mass., on trolley, 14 


room nouse pasement 
bart ct ken hot ~) bear { tree 


rice niv §$1.000 


FOR SALE 200 acre farm, 7 mule 


§ room house, barn, spring watered 


from Adam 


cut LOO.000 ft. timb« {000 cords wood 
$1000.00, half cash D. B. CORNELL 


CO)., Great Barrington, Ma 


FOR SALE! aie 1S act /-room house 


pasture 


Price 


li) t ty > act 
wi " lect light wdjou 
(,olf | | m (Gt. Ba ngt minute 
i t I I CORNELL CO (reat 
Ka I 








D. B. CORNELL CO. 


Great Barrington, Mass. 











Charming Home tor Sale 











SITUATED in village of Millerton, 
\* Duchess County, N. Y., 93 miles from 
New York City on the Harlem Railroad, 
with Express Train Service. House has 
ten rooms, two baths, electnc light, steam 
heat, village water, well equipped modern 


kitchen, two broad verandas. 

House is on high ground, overlooking the entire 
village, with beautiful lawn, shade and fruit trees and 
fine garden. Large barn, shed and poultry house, 
electne light, all in good repan. 


MRS. ADDIE B. BEERS, Millerton, N.Y. 














mantle bout two acres 


! It ntains large | g room x bedroon ind bath 


A QUAINT OLD FARM HOUSE 





far va fr railw tation 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. I. 





Build For An Income 
Buy a PLAN BOOK of FLAT BUILDINGS and plan an income in 
your old age. Our book gives you ideas from TWO FAMILY 
FLATS to TWELVE FAMILIES, and our price for plans is reason- 
able 
First Edition—Right off the Press > oan 
Also a Book for Residences 25 


Both for 65 
H .COOK & CO., 719 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE PLACE YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


For ALE or LEASE—Beautiful country home, ONLY 38 
minut from Jersey City and 12 minutes walk from Station 
wituated on high grounds, it overlooks a beautiful viilage 
The rooms, of which there are cight (8), are finished in oak 
white enamel and chestnut There are also two bathrooms 
is well as all modern improvements, electric lights, electric 
ump, and hot water supply. About an acre of LARGE OAKS 
mall FRUIT TREES. and grape vines surround the home 
SEND for photos and description NOW. 


MRS. L. K. BALDWIN PARK RIDGE, N. J. 























Will positively remain open until October 12th 
On the Ideal Tour Fine golf cours addle horses 
Fine motoring, et Accommodate 100 guests 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Mase 





GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


We make a special rate for the fall season after September Ist 
tennis 


Good Orchestra 


, in the heart of the famous Berkshires, under same management 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


boating; fishing, as good, if not the best in New England 


Write for circular W. W. Brown, Manager 





Edaqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


A refined and protected social community 
Directly on the new Bronx River Parkway 
Every desirable city convenience 

35 minutes from Grand Central Station. 


| Scarsdale Comparip 
i JWarren Thayer Pres 
Scarsdale 














ARE YOU LOOKING FORA 


Country Home? 


Have You a Place For Sale? 


If you are seeking for, or wish to dispose 
of, any particular kind of a place—an in- 
expensive rural property within reasonable 
distance of a city, a suburban house and 
plot, a summer house in the mountains 
or at the seashore, or a farm adapted to 
the raising of any special product—the 
RealEstate Bureau will help you with- 


out any charge for its services. 


In writing state in as much detail as possible 
just what is required, or just what you have, 


and address the 


MANAGER OF THE 


REAL ESTATE BUREAU 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


New York 


Union Square - 








& GARDEN, 
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How to Find the Dream Farm 


EVER believe all you hear about 
any place, either for or against it. 
The man who has it for sale will naturally 
tell all the good qualities. You can trust 
the neighbors, former tenants and the vil- 
lage loungers to describe in detail the bad 
features. Look for yourself and strike a 
happy medium between the two. If you 
are not competent to decide, get some one 
of your friends who is a good judge of 
real estate to look at the place and give you 
an expert opinion. Whenever possible, 
buy your farm in a locality with which 
you are well acquainted, where you know 
the people, the rural conditions. the soil, 
climate, etc. It is best to locate near your 
old home and acquaintances. If you are 
city born and bred, purchase near your 
own city the nearer the better ~so that 
you can run in now and then to see your 
friends and to seek such amusement as 
appeals to you and your family. 

You will be surprised to see the really 
fine places which can be picked up in the 
country by searching carefully. Folk get 
old in the country, just as in the city. 
Very often such old people desire to go 
and live with their children. Then the 
homestead can be purchased for a ver\ 
reasonable cash offer, generally with the 
stock and implements. In the case of the 
leath of the owner the farm is appraised 
by two or three competent judges, selected 
from the neighbors, and sold by the ex 
ecutor for its true value. This is always 
a good time to buy a place. The executor 
can usually give a good title and the price 
is generally right. Do not try to buy out 
a prosperous farmer who is well satisfied 
with his farm. It will cost a handsome 
premium. Those with plenty of money 
can afford to do this—but they seldom do. 
ihere are enough good farms for sale 
keep on looking. 

There are many ways of searching for 
a farm. Obviously a working man and 
his wife cannot go walking aimlessly 
through the country looking for the 
Dream Place. When one is working six 
davs a week, Sunday is all too short for 
visits to the country. Looking for a farm 
is a good way to spend a vacation. Visit 
the locality in which you desire to pur- 
chase. You can stop at the hotel in the 
village over Sunday for a small sum. Or 
you can usually board there, and board 
well, for a week or two during vacation. 
In the city when a place is for sale a 
neatly lettered sign is hung out announc- 
ing the fact. In the country this is seldom 
done. Look over the country papers first. 
Examine all “for sale’ advertisements. 
Then look for the legal notices to see 
what estates are being closed. Make a list 
of all the places for sale and pay each one 
a Visit. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Cork Tip or EGYPTIAN 
Plain End CIGARETTES 


J 


‘*The cigarette is the perfect 
type of a perfect pleasure. It 
is exquisite, and it leaves one 
unsatisfied. What more can 
you want?’”’ 
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— Dorian Grey. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Etc. 


of HOUSE & GARDEN, published monthly at New York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
The Managing Editor is Wm. A. Vollmer; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York 
Publisher: McBride, Nast & Company; Post-office Address, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
Owners: McBride, Nast & Company, a corporation. 
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Robert M. McBride, 31 East 17th St., New York 

Condé Nast, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Notary Public New York County, No. 8, 
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Select Y ourPeoniesthis Fall 
from F arr’s Great Collection 


Everyone loves the Peony; in every garden it may be found, from the single clump be 
side the doorway of the humblest cottage or the prized collection in the amateur'’s garden 
to the broad vistas of the millionaire’s estate. Rich with the warmth of its glowing colors, 
intoxicating in its delicious fragrance, its great, big, flowers make a universal appeal to 
human interest 


Farr’s Collection of Peonies 


Consists of over five hundred distinct varieties and includes all the rare novelties of england, 
France and Japan I have spared neither effort nor expense to make this collection the finest in 
the world, and the many years’ study I have given to the Peony enables me to describe accurately 
in my catalogue both form and color and guarantee my plants true to name and description 


My Book “Farr’s Hardy Plants” 


is an inspiration to the grower and lover of Peonies, Irises, Phloxes and other hardy plants I have 
an abridged edition ready for immediate us« A copy of the new edition will be mailec 
it is off the press; write me, so that one may be reserved for you 


B. H. FARR, Wyomissing Nursery 


106 Garfield Avenue WYOMISSING, PA. 
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The purpose of this department is to 
in poultry. 
questions. Address “Poultry Department” 


addressed envelope. 


ive advice to those interested 
The manager will gladly answer any troublesome 


and enclose a self- 
















. L! mu can buy better, cheaper, more com 
D 0 N T B U I L D. eady (factory) made hen-houses,roost- 
wm and nesting fixtures = om Po tter & Co., because they buy lumber 
‘ : it — fit pertectly and de oes the house, coop or fixture 

uly to 


y need in ones all re 
[ "POTTER. POULTRY not ses’ ‘AND PIXTURES 
? H t 


Portable, Sanitary, Inexpensive 


pa, et 


au p arte 


yn the r ten years and are ommended 


want the be 


© he market for ove used and rec 
wands of poultry keepers who st and buy the best in poultry 
sand equpment You start right when you buy a Potter portable with 
t drop board and nests A clean, sanitary house means 

and lots of eags The fre ‘y air, sanitary house shown he re is only 

wenty styles of houses ar ¢ make, ranging in price from 

) us oyGns we make is ABSOLt TEL\ Gi ARANTEED 


DON'T KILL si" o.2, 4908 
TER SY hy ae LR rut tine tay 
and disea 

















re trom the vmafere 
» onl he althy laying hene 
A $io NOUS! pot rin YSTEM 4 secret 
“ter le yen th test discovery of the centur 
ho od wit ee —* ry world on the subjex 
h compk et Kee Producing Hens Used by o 
su 0.000 tiefied poultr keepers 
savin lollare ry ear 
y 100 Potter Syetem |t 
iM} r KILL THE LAYID HEN ' ' he secret and knowledge about laying 
am! nonlaying " It revelation t i ' keepers, and you will learn he yw you can 
' - ‘ m wou fl ck, kee ! hens, get more eggs and make more money A $6.60 Hennery Outfit. 
; ending two red t ef postage on our large catalog and 
ing all a Potter P try | t sade for partic ular Poultry Peopk If No.19, style “A” 6-ft. 3-perch 
lar and want to make ‘ nm ir flock you will write us to-day omplete Potter hennery outfit for 
ntaining 132 page and over 150 illustrations 6 hens This same style made in 
Send lor Our ™ yn! Ming Potter Portable Houses, cops, hennery 12 siz 
one ve oe, me Cass rything the pot ~— Write for it to-day and save money. 
mu nailed for two red stamps t tage 





POTTER & CO. Box E-18 


G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, FancyPheasants, 
Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, Orna- 
mental Ducks and Geese, Flam- 
ingoes, Game and Cage Birds 


Downers Grove, Ill. 








S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“0rOTT. 


High-class yearling breeders at reduced 














prices to make room for young stock. 
**Everything in the bird line from 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 
on hand the most extensive stock in the United States 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 


Send for Circular of Stock and Eggs. 








MAPLECROPT FARMS, 
BaxG. 


PAWLING, Y.N. 


























Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


Five-Section Poultry House— No. 0 Colony Laying House— 
10x50 it. for 12 hens Fitted complete with nests, fountain 


and feed trough. Sanitary—easily 
Sanitary, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- cleaned. One man can easily care for several hundred 
boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft sec- birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open comfortable year-round house. In 
fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- stormy weather the run may be 
tions atany time, Easily erected. 


covered, giving a protected 
—-7 > > a 
—— aan Linteeh <= 2 









First Section 
$75.00 
Additional 
Sections 
360.0 
Each 


ec ratching room, Size, 10xé4ft.,5ft. 


$20% (ee 


Send for catalogue. Address all 
Visit oar ROOM 3236, 116 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON MASS. } aa) — — 
showrooms {Charreman BLDG.,6 EAST 39TH 8T., NEW YORE 











E. F. HODGSON Cco., 














THE LATEST WORD ON A VITAL SUBJECT 


Perfect Health for Women and Children 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 


fifth of the babies die of preventable diseases before they reach the age of five 
t health ie shown to women, both for themsclves and their children. The 
from every thoughtful person. $1.35 net; postage, 12c. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, 


Authority states that on 
book the way to pertes 
command attention 


years. In this 
book is one that must 


New York City 
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advertisers please mention House & GarpeN. 





Tabulating the Breeds 
HE average layman who may find 
classifying the breeds of poultry a 
complicated matter will be helped were he 
to tabulate the more popular breeds under 
the three general racial classes: Asiatic, 
Mediterranean and Game. The first in- 
cludes Brahmas, dark and light; Cochins, 
white, black and buff; Langshans, white, 
black and blue ; and, in addition, some that 
are generally known as American breeds— 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds and 
Orpingtons. These are the largest of our 
breeds, are heavily feathered and conse- 
quently can stand much cold and require 
the least space in the yard to maintain a 
maximum of health. They are the setting 
breeds and lay brown eggs. 
The egg-machines 
ranean breeds, 


are the Mediter- 
of which the greatest are 
the Leghorns, white, black, brown, buff, 
single comb and white and brown rose 
combs. To them must be added the An- 
conas, which are close rivals, the Minor- 
black and white; Andalusians, and 
White Face Black Spanish. This class are 
non-setters and lay white eggs. To distin- 
guish between the two great subdivisions, 
it is best to remember that the Minorcas is 
2 larger bird than the Leghorn and is a 
bird of angles, whereas the Leghorn is a 
bird of curves. The former lays the lar- 
which, when weighed, almost 
equal the Leghorn’s prolific output. 


cas, 


oer “FOF 
ger eggs 


There are more of the above breeds that 
are really popular, both at home in Amer- 
ica and in England, than there are of any 
of the other classes of breeds. This claim 
applies to the different varieties of Ply- 
mouth Rocks, the Barred, white and buff, 
and the different varieties of Wyandottes, 
the Silver, Golden, White and buff, the 
Partridge or Golden Penciled Wyandotte, 
which is certain to become very ex- 
tensively bred and popular, as well as the 
Silver Penciled Wyandotte. The Colum- 
bian Wyandotte does not yet appear to 
appeal to our fancies like the other varie- 
ties. The Black Wyandotte is another 
variety that has comparatively few ad- 
mirers. Yet all are of the same breed, “As 
shape makes a breed, color, a variety,” and 
all varieties of Wyandottes should have 
the same shape, the weight clause the 
same, the same comb, eyes, etc., with color 
the only distinction. 
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Skin Troubles in Dogs 











T is doubtful whether any group of 
I canine ailments is more apt to be 
wrongly diagnosed by the layman than 
that which comprises eczema, erysipelas 
and a number of other troubles which 
manifest themselves in inflamed, itching 
and often pustulous skin. “Mange,” as- 
sert fourteen out of every fifteen people 
when they see a dog scratching and chew- 
ing out his hair in patches where the skin 


shows red and swollen. But in the ma- The Irish Terrier 
jority of case . trouble is not mange > SCOTTISH FOR SALE Ch. yt te aT 


cases the is emg | 





KENNEL ercaetnent 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested 
in dogs. The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions 
Address *‘Kennel Department” and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 


















at all, and mange remedies will have no TERRIERS 113,823. é 
~- . Born g 2nd, 
more than a temporary effect upon it. 1807, ‘Absolutely 


sound and kind 
Price, $150. 
ALSO 


oreseou™ Sharen 
A.K.C.S.B. 173,- 
516. 

Born Feb. 22nd 
1913. Won 2 firsts 
at Albany arid 3 
firsts at Cleveland 
only time shown 
Sire Ch. Iroquois 
Spalpeen. Dam by 


For Sale and at Stud— 
Make BestCompanions. 
Equally at Home in 
House or Stable 


True mange is caused by one of two kinds 
of parasites in the skin itself, and yields 
to external applications of the proper lo- j 





tion. Eczema and _ similar eruptions, WALESCOTT ag a ae ee 
which in many respects resemble mange 
hich in many respects : 5° Horseback or Afoot 
and are more common, are the result of id on eas Glennie to 6m, the Sheelen 
° . Wolfhound will pal along, as keen for 
deranged blood or digestion, and must be the outing as you. At home he is an 
. . . . ornament to the handsomest place, 
treated internally. External applications 
do no more than temporarily relieve the 





and the watchdog ideal. Two for sale, 

one of either sex; pedigreed stock; oye A 

10 months old. C h. Thornecrot 
Sportsman 


Black Short-Haired Cattery L. A. POWERS, Houlton, Maine Price, $75. 


Oradell, N. J. 


- . fF arevama area > Te ’ stow Ver Ooo 112 Carnegie Hall 
Most cases of eczema are the result of & Osos, 58 Cosme 


too rich feeding, coupled with insufficient American Kennels 


™ Ds 
exercise, or else poor assimilation, chronic A'T S 1 UD 





intense irritation. 











Most up-to-date, largest establishment of its 





=e m Bernards, Great Danes, Jumbo 
. * . ee D5 f 4 y . 4 m . : glack Newfoundlands, $15 up; English Bull 
indigestion, or generally deranged condi- ee $25. DARK RED CHOW, with beautiful grown and puppies, also Bitches in welp 


head, and heavy bone, registered as THE WIN 
tion of all digestive organs. NER’S BOY 163072, by CH JOSS 139205, SON 
change of the GREAT CH CHINESE CHUM 88301, 
hatha tien 4 F i sae - DAM by CH WU 128730. ob 

> oS 1€ one ot a cooling charac- ainable, $15, all pedigreed stock: Toy Pom 
ry . YS, : . 7 ” E : al | cS ~ al } To | SOUTHWOOD KENNELS es and Folie ~% = l Re. ywwn and 
ef : boiled green vegeta 1es, stale reat TIVOLI-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK eta és oe "Ost Think kee te tne coe 
soaked in a little milk, well boiled rice, 


‘ : o . 
and very little meat. Also give him sul- Scottish Terriers Andorra Sm rw 


phur in tablet form—any druggist can 


Boston Terriers, » F rench Bulls, $15 up; Scotch 
Collies all ages, $7.50 up; Irish Terriers 
Airedales, $15 up; white Esquimouxs, $15 
up; Toy Fox Terriers, $5 up; Bull Terriers, $10 
up; Toy white silk Poodles, the real small 
kind, from 3-pound parents, smallest l 


If over-rich blood is the cause, 























supply you with one of the standard pre- Newcastle Kennels Nurseries eco raped: arg 
scriptions for such cases. Lump sulphur a years. Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 
placed in the drinking pan is absolutely Goddard Ave. Brookline, Mass. oe Our counsel and suggestions will 
P . c - ° EET erennteeel e he ul 
useless. for it is insoluble in water. “MY GARDEN OF DREAMS” 4 ANDORRA NURSERIES 
. ’ . . E By Abram Linwood Urban. A book that makes deep appeal Wn. W Har 
Where the eruption results from diges- to every flower lover. An attractive gift. Price, $1.30, Prepaid m. Warner Harper, Prop. Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Thomas Meehan & Sons, Box 40, Germantown, Pa. 


ESS ‘*TheWood 


OF COURSE! Eternal.”’ 


tive troubles, the remedy is less easy. 


Irregular appetite, diarrhoea, a tendency to 
eat unclean and unnatural foods, all indi- ui YOR 
“7 rs igesti A pallid color 



























cate deranged digestion. 
of the inside of the upper lips shows non- 
assimilation and anemia arising from the 
same condition. Where these symptoms 
exist, be very careful of the dog’s food. 
Let his diet be entirely of raw lean meat 
fed in limited quantities three times a day. 
/ This is the most easily digested food for a 
; dog, and the old belief that it induces 
stomach worms, distemper, etc., has been 
entirely exploded. 














Feed the meat slowly, not allowing the 
dog to bolt it in great gulps, and imme- 
diately after each meal administer one of 

¥ . . ° ° ° BOSTON 
the dog digestive pills with which your Commonwealth Ave. 
druggist can supply you. Also keep where 100 yds. from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 

the dog can always reach it a pan of fresh, rerediren “niece 


We have issued a very interesting catalogue show- 
ing a series of new designs in “ Pergolas,” Lattice 
Fences, Garden-houses and Arbors. Can be had free 
on request. 





Catalogue“P28” for Pergolas and Garden Accessories 
“ “P40” for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
wor Be sic pears ae Factory : 
(ey aN ' coma lag 


Eastern Office: 


6 East 39th St., New York, N.Y 
Pacific Coast Branch 
| Ake A. J. Koll Plg. Mill Co 


Los Angeles, Calif 





thee | The Distinctive Boston House 


cold water containing lime water in 
‘ Especially attractive to those who de- 
mand the best. 


proportion of I to 20 ‘here the go is 
! I t t — W here tl . dog I Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting- 


\ , r > ‘ ; irite wa : room, bedroom and bathroom, from 34 
thin, undertoned and dispirited, give him by’ ew FH, 4 


in the roof garden 
Some globe trotters have been good enough 

to say that the Puritan is one of the most 

attractive and homelike hotels in the world 
Our booklet, with guide to Boston, will 

be mailed on receipt of your card 

H. B. CosTELLo, Manager 


ann 





ini 










also the standard condition pills made up 
for the purpose, 
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In connection with internal treatment. 
apply oil of tar to the inflamed places on 
the skin. R. S. LEMMon., 
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‘‘Your Dress Allowance 


| 
YY Will Do Double Duty’’ 
‘ YY ill Do Double Duty 
. a Dame ¢0- 
th sk and you can make the money you devote to 
twice as far. Fashionable clothes are not expensive if they are 
ul 
put ta ’ fashions are as tar apart as the poles. Ihe problem is to 
tin h between them Buy from coming modes and you can 
ure thes that w continue in style until they have given a full 
iti ul of 
Ha rs Bazar helps vou to do Lewis, and Georgette, will ex- 
just th | ts pages you hibit their newest creations. 
mav icarn how to get the es, 
ittain. the smart touches and [he Bazar is the official organ 
oduce the effects without in America ol Poiret, Lucile, 
vhich no well-gowned woman Soulie, Sohek, and Vighe. You 
satished. It is not so much will find their interpretations of 
matter Of Cost as it 18 Of 4 the Fall mode in the Bazar. 
, . 
Before spending a single dollas l'ashion Insurance 
on new clothes before even 
planning your Fall wardrobe, 


Harper Ba 


‘ 


Razar’s Autumn 


Numbers 


consult trv 


ishion 


Autumn Modes 


lhe masters 1 the world of 
Worth, Drecoll, 
Cherurt, Paquin, ind Premet,and 

hats, Lalbor, Rel oux, Roger, 


fashion, 


\ 


soundest sty le in 


Io dress fashionably and at the 


same time economically 


you 
have but to read, study and apply 
the authoritative advice of these 
See their 
[hen adapt and modify 
them to suit yourself. This is 


the only way to keep your cos- 


famous modistes. 


styles. 


tumes from looking like every- 


( ne s else. 


subscription for Harper’s Bazar is the 
surance for your wardrobe. 


\ct immediately and get ten big, handsome 
al issues at the special price of 51 


Har pe r’s 
119 West 


Bazar 


tOth Street New York City 
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etrone Natural) mi Wish your e) 
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Onies can be trusted anywhere. The 
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Landscape Gardening 


4 course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 
of Cornell University 

Gardeners who understand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions 

\ knowledge of 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes 


Landscape 





250-page Catalog free. 
Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


PT. 226. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Pror. BEAL 

















The Children’s Pony 


é¢ BOY or a girl can get more fun, 

A physical development and health 
to the square inch out of a Shetland pony 
than in any other way of which | know, 
more real, unalloved happiness 
than he or she will be apt to find in a for- 
tune in later life,” said a friend the other 
day, as his two small boys, aged eight and 
ten, came galloping in from their jolly 
morning's ride with red cheeks and spark- 
ling \nd certainly when they 
jumped to the ground their enthusiasm 
over the pretty ponies bore out to the let- 
ter their father’s summing up. 

The Shetland pony is the most reliable, 
hardiest, prettiest, and the freest from de- 
fects of any of the known breeds, besides 
having no vicious traits and suffering 
least from neglect, which readily accounts 
for some of its popularity. (Once happily 
adopted into the family he becomes the 
beloved companion of the children, and 
seems to enter into their various play with 
what is almost the intelligence of a human, 


“4 
besides 


eves. 





The extreme hardiness and good humor of the Shetland 


accounts for his popularity 


while it 1s really no exaggeration to say 
that as a restorer to and preserver of 
health this pony for children knows no 
equal. The Shetland being also practically 
immune to all diseases and full to the bub- 
bling over point of vital animal 
spirits and magnetism, he seems to impart 


force, 


more or less of this vigor to his riders, 
while the very fact, of course, that chil- 
dren have a pony to ride and drive keeps 
them out in the healthful atmosphere of 
the open air, when otherwise they might 
be lolling about indoors. 

But to see the Shetlands at their best 
and to learn something of their proper 
care and keep a trip should be made to 
one of the famous breeders of these 
ponies, such as Dr. Elliot, at Belle Meade 
Farm, Markham, Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia, where is the home of many of the 
sturdy Shetland Island champions which 
have won fame for their owner. To speak 
of the beauty of such well-known stal- 
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lions as Howard B., Vespa, Signold, etc., 
would only be to repeat what has already 
heen said many times over, so we will not 
indulge in a mere “horse show” descrip- 
tion of these prize winners, but confine 
ourselves instead to what the average 
reader would most like to know, viz.: for 
how much a good Shetland pony can be 
purchased and where, and the necessary 
details of his proper care and keep. Shet- 
land ponies date as far back as the year 
&72, having been found useful in many 
capacities ever since then; they average 
trom 36 to 44 inches in height, are very 
strong, and are fortunately endowed with 
wonderful constitutions, while an impor- 
tant point in their favor is that they are 
inexpensive to keep and will eat almost 
anything—indeed, they have been known 
royally on a fair-sized lawn, for 
which, by the they make a 
charming and attractive ornament. 

In providing quarters for a Shetland al- 
ways remember where he comes from, and 
that his for generations were 
used to live entirely in the open air, both 


in ull 


to live 


way, most 


ancestors 


. imer and winter; so provide plenty 
of ventilation and sunshine for him. To 
prevent moisture and bad air in the stable, 
run a wooden box shaft from about 18 to 
24 In above the up and out 
through the roof, where it may be capped 
to keep out the rain. This shaft should 
have a slide in the bottom which mav be 
closed or opened, as the weather demands. 
li the pony is not to be used in winter he 
should be provided with a box-stall and 

small paddock 
will be necessary 
are hard. 


1 
ites 


floor 


for exercise; no shoes 
y for him unless the roads 
The feed for a pony ridden by 
a little child should consist of good, bright, 
clean hay, 
fodder 
and 


y, with some cut up corn or oat 
(the latter cut when in the milk 
dried, for a change) in addition to 
an occasional quart of bran, fed as a mash 
to keep the bowels in order, and a few 
Carrots, say one or two every other day; 
but if there are fresh lawn clippings in 
the summer, then no other feed except the 
bran will be found necessary. It will be 
noticed here that no oats are recommended 
for ponies used solely for little children, 
but if the Shetland is kept for a boy or 
girl strong enough to control him, and is 
also used to do errands besides being rid- 
den, then he should receive a quart and a 
half of oats three times a day, substituting 
the bran mash at least once a week for a 
meal. Salt should always be kept in the 
form of rock where the pony may get at it. 
\nother point well to impress on the pro- 
spective owner is the danger of watering 
and feeding while the pony is hot, for 
many a fine beast has been utterly ruined 
i, this way. On bringing the pony into 
the stable. if he is warm, unharness him 
and throw a blanket over him, covering 
the chest. If there happens to be a 
draught, stand him with his back to it; a 
few swallows of water will do no harm, 
but that’s all he should have until quite 
cooled off. e. me FP. 























—your favorite Stage magazine 


Vanity Fair is a review of 
everything newand good on 
the Stage, and in Music and 
Opera; it is illustrated with 
from forty to sixty exclus- 
ive pictures of stage favor- 
ites every month. 


As a Fashion magazine, 
Vanity Fair brings you the 
best new modes as fast as 
they come from the work- 
rooms of the smart world’s 
most original dressmakers. 


seats at a poor re 
on a dull nove 


Books and Grand Opera. 


And Vanity Fair will save 
money— it will save you the em 
feel when talking with people who are much better 
informed than you on subjects like Art, Music, 


—your favorite Fashion magazine 
your favorite Sports magazine 
—your favorite Humorous magazine 


Then compare all four with Vanity Fair 








VANITY FAIR 


can save you money in many ways. 
you well to have Vanity Fair always at hand. 


Vanity Fair will save you the $5 or $10 that you waste on 
It will save you the dollar or two spent 
, the many dollars spent on hats and gowns 
that you would otherwise buy and never wear. 


b 


yarassment that you may 


Will you pay $1 to be spared all this for six months? 
You can buy Vanity Fair from any better-class news- 


Think of your Four most interesting Magazines: 


Vanity Fair is an illustra- 
ted newspaper of Sports, 
including the players of 
every fashionable game. 
_ Its reviews of sports are by 
the greatest American and 
British authorities. 


Above all else, Vanity Fair 
isa cheerful magazine, pre- 
senting certain fads and 
foibles of American life 
cheerfully, fearlessly and, 
above all else, amusingly. 


It will pay 








ou far more than merely 


a 
x 
bad os 
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dealer — but, if you have any difficulty getting 
Vanity Fair, this coupon will insure its punctual 





delivery. You will receive at once the attractive 
Autumn Number, now ready, and after it the 





five great Winter numbers that follow. 























Sign and mail the coupon immediately. xs - -. Rs Gs 
g P y y AY eC =? ~ rey os 4" 
WHAT IS ORIENTAL Garden and 
RUG QUALITY? Furniture 





[Thickr ess; durability; lustrou lky blo ym"due to nat 
ural oil in young lambs’ wool, softened by age in the rug: 
rich, glinting, unfadable colors, not blended nor stained: 


Such are collectors’ 
rugs nearly extinct, existing at rate of one per thou 
sand. The other 999 are made to sell, will not enha 
are bleached and ironed for temporary gl 


perfect condition; artistic design 


nce, 


, OT are raw 














bright, and will fade to dull tones. I di t handle 
them. Good rugs harm ynize like paintings I have me 
at most attractive prices. Any other quality is sheer 
extravagance regardless of price 

| Selections sent on approval I pay express both ways 





Interesting Monograph on request 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention Hovst 


& GARDEN. 








Guaranteed to 
stand any climate; 
Marbles, Terra 
Cotta, Stones, etc., 
Vases, Benches, 
Sun Dial Termin- 

, Tables, Foun- 
tains, Flower 
Boxes, Mantels, 
Statues, Reliefs, 

etc. 


Send 25c for illus- 
trated catalog of 
295 pages. 
The best copies of 
the best originals. 


EUCENE LUCCHESI 

748 lexington Ave. 

aad 121 B 59th St, 
NEW YORK 
Est. 26 years 
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Ton S ay 


TRADE 


One 


Your Lawn Needs It Now! 


To repair the ravages of summer sun—of army 
worms and similar pest provide for a good growth 
Ol vra betore frost sets in 


lo assure a velvety, green lawn in Spring apply 


CALCIUM-HUMUS 


now, iti accordance with directions given in our Free Booklet 

H Phi 
1 new lawn; how to improve your old lawn—explains why 
ind how CALCIUM-HUMUS is the ideal lawn improver. 
Wy 








booklet tells how to get the best results in making 


MARYLAND CALCIUM-HUMUS CO. 


Main Office: 806 Penn Square Building - Philadelphia 
Deposit: Pope's Creek, Md. 








If You Expect to Build Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time you are plan- 
ning that new home and 
naturally desire to study 
the ideas of several leading 
architects who specialize on 
residences of the moderate- 
cost type you can get valu- 
able suggestions from the 
many beautiful designs, plans and details shown in eight issues of 


Building sail 


The National Building Publication with a Monthly 
Circulation of 25,000 among Builders, 
Architects, Owners 








Che information contained in Building Age, both in 
the editori al and pe we rtising pages, is of the keenest q 
interest to home builders, and will enable you to in- | Ga 


troduce numerous features in your new home, that > 


add to the convenience, comfort and value, with- 








a 
out material additional cost. Building Age also 3 
contains data that should save you many dollars. Dew 4 | 
ow f : 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER ea " 
Ponce 
The orice of these sight numbers is $1.60. Wewill mail asetto > 
Main Floor 
you for special price of $1.00 if you order at once and mention Plan 
Houst & GARDEN "D n’t delay, as the supply is very limited. p- —A a 2 —2 3 





THIS $100 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 





BUILDING AGE, 123 39th Street Building, New York City. 


For enclosed $1.00 send the eight numbers, according to special offer in House & GARDEN. 














Don’t Miss This—One of the “Big” Issues of 


OCTOBER 


The Fall Planting 


With the ing of the wints nthe the garden must be got 
{ | eded rest before another 
sw of blox« Many of tl tl ' f next year must be 


WHAT TO PLANT THIS FALL 


A comprehensi article on plant r t ‘ hrub and 
perennial Many phot | 


BULB SUCCESSION 


y ! . i main i 1 
ver scinth nar i, tul 
la t W ! 
THE PROPAGATION OF PHLOX 
t | x t nt n lea the a ig 
garcdenet may now kt and will certainly be grateful for 


learning 


A GARDEN OF PINK PERENNIALS 


Ihe xperience stor fa woman who had a passion for pink 


ancl carried it ut mn her ara 


THE GARDEN CLUB 


HOUSE & GARDEN 





OCTOBER 


and Furnishing Number 


The house also has its seasonal problems. Decorations have 
to be renovated or renewed, furniture procured and the house 
in general got ready for active service in the shut-in months 


FURNISHING-—BEFORE AND AFTER 


The progress of the decoration of a house from the moment the 
builders retired, to the night when the mistress sat down and 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction at the completed work 


EFFECTS WITH NEW WALL PAPERS AND CURTAINS 


Appealing to the woman who wants to refurnish her house this 
fall. The latest styles and effects, richly illustrated 


WOODWORK 
This starts a valuable series in which the subject of woodwork 
and its varied uses are considered In each story is given a 


problem room containing a door, window and fireplace 


NEW IDEAS IN FLOOR COVERINGS 


A story on rugs, telling of the new weaves, colors and arrans 
ments 


THIS IS THE COVER §$ ANTICIPATING THE COLD WEATHER 





Timely hints on plumbing and heating that will make for con 


Here considers the practica ect of bringing plants indoor At your Dealer's for 25 cents fort later on, and may possibly save a plumber’s bill and incon 
sod hew to arrange them around the hor > . d venience 

And others ar department , 4 good story about DOGS Or-—Send us 50 cents for three Dozens of illustrations help to make this magazine one of the 
in which we get aquainted with Chow-Chows issues the rest of this year most appetizing and helpful ever issued 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 





Union Square, New York 





House & GARDEN. 

















